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Fortier the Continent, for not less than 


nee » of Subscribers residing in remote places, the week! 
Three Months, and in advance, are received by 


ly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
M.Bavupbky, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For F. 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 
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[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANB, 





— SS 
RCH ZO LOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The 
A ANNUAL MEETING of the Archwological Institute 
commences T HURSD/ ¢ “Advertise cat gee T ree - Bat. 
isement in enaeum oO e 
a of August.—See Averie in HUDSON TURNER, Sec. 


= PUBLIC LE CTURERE —The Committee 
1 of the M. ARYL EBONE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
VsTITU TION, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square, are ready to 
z i Pro als from Gentlemen desirous of delivering Lectures 
- eason, which commences in October and ends 
ions to be addressed to the Secretary. 


0 AUT HORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.—A Gen- 
* tleman would be glad to undertake the Copying of MSS. or 
he Revisal of P° roof Sheets, &c. He is intimately acquainted with 

* yarious branches of Medical Science, Chemistry, Geology, &c. 

th would feel very grateful to any person — uring him a situa- 

nas Sub-editor to a Literary or Medical Periodical. The strict- 

— secresy nd dispatch may be relied on. Address (pre-paid) 

c ve of Mr. P, H. Harper, 1, Middlesex-place, New-road, 

Lands ndon, 


],{DUCA’ rioN IN PARIS.—A distinguished 

vi} PHYSICIAN peg to RECELVE into his house a 
JIMITED NUMBER of the SONS of NOBLEMEN and GEN 
TLEM to prepare them for the English Universities, for 
h, Sandhurst, Addiscombe, and Civil E bngineering ¢ and the 
= rospectuses, stating terms and references, may be had at 
Nests. Hatehard & Son's, Sooksellers, Piccadilly ; and at Dr. 
umole, 62, 2, Rue de l'Ouest, Paris. 


Mt rADAME HOFF having arrived, with two of 
her Daughters, Cony Frankfort, is desirous of giving LEs- 
to Ladies FANCY WORK, and to form a CLASS for 
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CONVERSAT Ton in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, on the most 
moderate terms, between the hours of ‘Ten in the morning and 
Four in the afternoon,—é1, Frith-street, Soho-square. 


( UEENW OOD COLLEGE Y, hear Srock- 

paipcr, Hants, for Classical, Tatonetael, and Scientific 
Fdueation, and fur Agriculture and Civil Engineering. The 
First Term to commence on the 2th instant.—Prospectuses are 
how ready to be sent free to the address of any application. 


DRIV are EDUCATION, BevLan Hovse, 
Toravay.— Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a LIMITED 
SUMBE! ns OF YOUNG LADIES of the higher class to Board 
oe om is essential domestic, combining the 

comforts and indulgence of Home with careful and systematic 
Tuition. The plan of Instruction includes French, German, Ita- 
lian, Music, Singing and Drawing, with every branch of a sound 
and refined English Education. Mrs. Howell begs to direct atten- 
tion to the advantages which the highly favoured climate of Tor- 
quay offers to delicate children, to secure the full benefit of which 
to her Pupils Mrs. Howell gives no winter vacation. References 
Kiully permitt d to Rev. D. Piteairn and Rev. R. Fayle, Torquay; 
the Rev. J. Stevenson, Puirichourme, Canterbury ; and to the 


ts and G Guardians of Pupils. 
N the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 
TANT ESTABLISHMENT for the EDUCATION of 
OUN ADIES. Vernon House, Brixton-hill, Surrey, conducted 
by Mrs. TU Mt AN, there will be found all the advante ance of an 
enlarged Coutine’ ntal combined with a superior English Educa- 
tion. The general course of instruction pursued in this Establish- 
ment, and for which the rirst Professors are engaged, comprises 
the Saxon, English, German, and French Languages, and Litera- 
ture—Geography and History—Natural History and Physical 
Science—Theory of Music and Elements of Composition—Singing 
—Pianoforte, &e. a and Perspective—Dancing and De- 
portment. The number of Pupils is limited, and great care taken 
that they commence, at once, to speak German and French.— 
Brixton Hill isone of the most healthy localities around London ; 
the domestic arrangements of Vernon House replete with comfort. 
Terms —, and references of the first respectability. 
ill RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 27th JULY. 


MSS PRINGLE RECEIVES, as PARLOUR 

BOARDERS, a small, select party of YOUNG LADIES, 
whose maturer age does not require the immediate routine of a 
school-room, and who are desirous of completing their studies 
under eminent town Professors, with the opportunity for general 
intellectual improvement, apart from the unavoidable interrup- 
tions of home. Miss Pringle pevores her full attention to the 
young ladies entrusted to her charge, both as regards their personal 
comfort and health, and the moral and religious conduct of the 
establishment. Terms, Seventy-five Guineas per Quarter, payable 
in advance, commencing from the time of entrance. There are no 
appointed vacations, nor extras, except actual disbursements. The 
highest references can be given to the friends of young ladies who 
have been educated by Miss Pringle. The house is in the imme- 

























diate vicinity of Hyde Park and kensington Gardens.—12, Mon- 
" Portman-square, 
\ANNEKER'S ARIADNE. — Several small 


copies of this favourite STATUE have just been received by 
Mr. TENNANT, 149, STRA AND |. near Somerset House, LONDON, 
together with a new and int assortment of V ases, Figures. 
pias, Inkstands Candlesticks, Obelisks, Watchstands, beautiful 
inlaid Tables, Paperweights, &c., in Italian Alabaster, Marble, 
Bronze, China, Derbyshire Spar, Ee 


HOTOGRAPHIC and DAGUERREOTY PE 

COLOUE Mons. MANSION begs to inform the profes- 
sion and amateurs of Photography that the 15 COLOURS as used 
and prepared by him for Portraits, Landscapes, &c., may be had 
vite ts at 308. per box, of Mr. J. Pasmore, Chemist, 5, Col- 


King’s-road, Ch or 
be addressed, prepaid. nelsea, — ba all communications must 


(joLou RED PHOTOGRAPH IC POR- 
TRAITS, by Mr. BEARD, Sole Patentee. 
85, King William-street, City ; 
31, Parliament-street, W. estminster; and the 
“A nich gal Polytechnic Institution, I Regent- an. oe 
now speedily produced far, very far superior to 
any obtained by former experiovente. eure Uns om at 
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PHOTOGRAPHIST to Her MAJESTY and 
is Ro: » maT PRINCE ALBERT, b:; cial 
qPgintment. Mir. KILBURN'S PHOTOGRAPHIC MLA NIA- 
door to May anes ot bis deatenigsnment, AKT ae ype next 
ckens, Sm: ‘o., and immediately opposite 

rrey's, Licensed by the Patentee. - 


» Verre 





vo THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD.— 

CHARLES BUTTON, Manufacturing Chemist and_ of 
Chemical Apparatus, invites the attention of Men of Science to his 
Illustrated and Descriptive CATALUGUE, containing 300 Woop- 
cuts, and Prices attached. 

Published at his L ahora, 146, Holborn-bars, price 18. 6d.: 
free by post, 28. 6d. (N If ordered through any Bookseller in the 
country the postage wit be save 

Litton receives shipments (every month), direct from the works 
abroad, of Chemical Repeesine in Berlin and Dresden Porcelain 
and German Glass. Fully described in * Button’s Catalogue.’ 


| ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
- Drawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and ge nerally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soap and water, 
in all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far less 

expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near ‘Trafalgar- square.— 
Also a large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

33, New Pr ar Blackfriars, conden July 15, 1847 
Is HERE VEN, that the HALF-YEARLY 
DIVIDEND declared = the Proprietors ofthe Gone may be 
RECEIVED at sate Oftice any day (Sunday excepted) between the 


hours of 11 and 3, 
T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreion and GENERAL 


Acent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wi ines, B: gage c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World.—All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may intrusted, will be e executed with the 
utmost attention and prom ieee ene and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.—The G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, and every information, may be A tained at his Offices, 36, 
Old Jewry. 

Agent in Paris, Mr. H. Bexnerr, 6, Rue de la Paix. 

> y tATTT @ , 
MODEL PUBLIC BATHS, GOULSTON- 
p\ SQUARE, Whitechapel,—The Baths for Men and Boys 
WILL OPEN for use on and after 
the morning till 10 at night. Charges : 


MONDAY, uly 26, from 5 in 
‘irst’ Class (two towels) 

Cold Bath, 3d., Warm Bath, 6d.; Second Class (one towel), 

Bath, id., Warm Bath, 2d. Every Bath is in a private room, 


























Cold 


‘he Committee earnestly solicit donations to enable them to 
complete the Baths and Washhouse. Donations received at the 
Baths; the Committee Room ;: and the Bank of England ; and by 
most all the London Bankers. 

Committee Room, 

3, Crosby-square. 


oe ANSLATION 

L. RASTLAKE'S 

OIL PAINTING y Mr. 
tion. This Trans 
reviewed and corr 


Pp. 


(By order,) 
JOUN ITH, Clerk. 
into ITALIAN of Mr. 
= ATERIALS for a HISTORY of 
A. BEGGIL, is in course . Pa 
aon > sunetioned by the Author, and will be 













“Holanti ond om and Leghorne, 
RE-ISSUE, 
OWERBY'’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Second 
Edition.—The Proprietor begs to inform the Bota nical World 
that as the great extent, and consequent expense, of this Work 
places it out of the reach ‘of many who may be desirous of possess- 
ing a copy, it is her intention to Re-issue the FLOWERING 
PLANTS, ata soon = ie 18 per 
had hal 338. 60 

containing 20 coloured FART, and half a ?. of Letterpress, will 
appear on the Ist AUGUST, and will be continued Monthly. 

Subscribers are requested to send in their names to Messrs. ‘Long- 
man: & Co. Messrs. Simpkin & Co., or the Proprietor, Judith 
Sowerby. 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, as early as possible, in order 
thata euthcrent supply may be prepared. 


per | further particulars see Prospectus, to be had of all Book- 
se’ 











READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
Just published, Gratis, 
N IMPROVED PLAN for the FORMA- 
TION and SUPPLY of READING SOCIETIES.—This 
Plan is so simple and its operation so perfect, that Families in the 
most distant parts of the Kingdom are adopting it in preference 
to the more costly yet inefficient mode by which Book Clubs have 
been hitherto supplied. Sent gratis and post free to orders (enclos- 
ing two stamps) addressed to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Publishers, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





Just published, 


GOrrmanz Book: Circular 


No. 16, FOR JULY. 


A QUARTERLY CATALOGUE OF NeW BooKs PUBLISHED IN 
GERMANY. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





st published, Gratis ¥ 
SUPPLEMEN T to DAN ‘{ELL'S BOOK- 
BUYER’S ANNUAL for 1847 5 being 0 Catalogue of Books, 
second-hand, in good condition, and Popular Modern Works, at 
greatly reduced prices, on sale a EDWARD DANIELL, 53, 
timer-street, Cavendish-s 
In this Supplement Will be be found a good Collection of Misce’ 
laneous English Literature, Books of Prints, &c.,and many *— 4 
Authors in French, German, Italian, and Spanis' ish. 
Sent free to any part of a. ont into the Country on the 
receipt of two penny postage stam 


Mor- 


| Messrs. 8 





Pp u blishea this day, Grat 
A CATALOGUE <. WORKS on the FINE 


m7 
Architecture, Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, Numismata. 
Sceneries, Illustrated Books, Atiases, Treatises on Painting and 
Sculpture, Lives of Artists, 

ON SALE AT VE RY MODERATE PRICES, 
By GEORGE WILLIS, 42, , Charing Cross. 


“TOSEPH LEONAR DA AvcTIONE! EER, Boston, U.S. 
Consignments of New or On 1 Books for Auction Gales reapest, 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be ma 
Io SEP LEONARD. 











Gane tp Auction. 
FIV E DAYS’ SALE of COINS, NU MIS MATIC WORKS, RINGS, 
3K + .U RIOSITIES, &e., including the COLLECTION 
SH COINS of the late WALTER WILSON, Esq. of 





LEiGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
1 SELL by AUCT 10N: by order of the Executors, 
at their Yad Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, July 


26th, and four following days, 
VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of ANCIENT 
and MEDALS, incinting the Col- 


and MODERN COINS 

d and Silver, of the late WALTER 
SON, Esq. of Bath ; together with many valuable Numis- 
matic Work s, Antique Rings, Bronzes, &c. Also some capital 
Coin Cabinets, &c. 


SIX_ DAYS’ SALE of the exceedingly 
BRARY of the late WILLIAM KNIGHT 4., of Canonbury- 
place, Islington, and of Oaklands, near St. Alban’s, Hertfo rd- 
shire; comprising a magnificent Ms anuscript of the Holy Bible 
of the Twelfth Century, upon vellum, with Illuminations ; illu- 
minated Missals, Ho: nd other Manuscripts ; ane ‘straordinar 
wate mblage of magnificently illustrated Works English 
tions of the Holy Bil le, fine specimens from , of 
‘axton, Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde, &c. : rare English Poetry, 
W itcheraft, with an extraordinary Collection of Drolleries, 
Humorous Poems and Facetiz 


LEIGH SOTHEBY ts Co., Auctioneers of Litera 
Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SEL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-strect, Strand, on 
MONDAY, Au cust 2nd, and five following days, at 1 precisely, 
by order of the 2xecutors, 


Pue exceeding choice and valuable LIBRARY 
of the late WILLIAM KNIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., of Canon- 
bury- -place, Is slington, and of Oaklands, near St. Alban’s, Hertford- 
shire. This important Collection_contains many richly illumi- 
nated Missals, Hors, and other Manuscripts, including a most 
venerable Manuscript of the Holy Bible, in Latin, of the twelfth 
century, upon vellum, with Hlumin ations, 2 vols., forming the 
finest specimen of a Biblical Manuse ript that has ocx surred for 
pe competition since the sale of the celebrated Bible said to 
nave been executed by Alcuin for the Emperor Charlemagne, Also 
an extraordinary Assemblage of maguificently illustrated Works ; 
early editions of the Holy Bible ; fine specimens from the Presses 
of Caxton, Pynson, Wynkyn de W orde, &c. ; rare English Poetry ; 
Books on’ Witcheraft; with a singularly curious Collection ‘of 
Drolleries, Humorous Poems, and Facetis 

To be viewed on Friday and Saturday prior, and Catalogues had 
at the place of Sale. 
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lection of English Coins, in Go 








choice and yaluable LI- 














THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAYV INGS” OF 
WILLIAM KNIGHT, ESQ. F.S.A. 
Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literar 
ye ty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL 
ry 2 ION, at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, August 9th, and following ds Ye 
THE valuable Collection of ENGRAVINGS 
formed by the late WILLIAM KNIGHT, Esq. F.S.A. ; 
comprising an extensive and choice series of the Engravings after 
the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, v many choice proofs having 
been presented to Ozias omaheer by that eminent Artist; 
Works of Woollett and other distinguished Engravers of the 
English School; an extensive series of the Works of Hogarth. 
many in the first state of the plates. Also a large Collection of 
Drawings by Rowlandson ; together with other Drawings by dis- 
tinguished / Artists, &c. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House 
on MONDAY, the 26th, and TUESDA 27th, 
> , 

VALUABLE COLLEC! ION ‘of BOOKS 

and BOOKS of PRINTS; including Weale’s Works of 
Early Masters on Christian Decors ition, 2 vols. — Simon au Princi- 
aux Monuments Gothiques de Europe, 25 Plates, India proofs— 
Dugdale’ 3 Monasticon, new edition by Ellis, Cayley, and Bandinel, 
$ vols. — Ackerman’s Oxford and Cambridge t niversities, 4 vols. 
largest Paper, ry? duplicate Plates on India paper, and in, ‘colours 


THE LATE 








2 Fleet street, 








4 +" es from Pictures in the National 
Constantinople — Wood's Balbee and 
ra, 2 vols. = — Hogarth’s Works, 80 Plates ar aptain Baillie’s 

Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. ir Pyne’s Koyal 
3 Walpole’s Wor 3, 5 vols.—J 
nary, 2 vols.—Malcolin’s Persi = 
gics Dictionary, 2 .— Nicolas’s de of Knighthood, 4 yols,— 
Piers Ploughman’s Vision, edited by W hittaker - Shakespeare 
Society Publications, 25 vols. — Lord Nelson's Desp atches,7 vols. — 
Collins’s Peerage, by Brydges, 9 vols.— Froissart’s ¢ *hronicles, 2 vols. 
—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and I)lustrations, 15 s.—Britton 
and Pugin’s Public Buildings of London, 2 vols. — Charnock's 
Works, 2 vols —Mede’s Works— Fuller's C hure h llistory— Fulke’s 
Khemish New Testament — Henry's Exposition, 6 vols. — Baxter's 
WwW bse 23 vols. &e, &e. 


NCIE NT and MODERN JERUSALEM, 
4 with Three Views and Eleven Woodcuts, is described in 
‘The PEOPLE'S DICTION ARY of the BIBLE, Part XXIII, 
32 pp. 8vo. double columns, price f 

London : Simpkin, Marshall ‘k Co.; and all Booksellers. 

Just published, price 12s., the First Volume of 

A MEMOIR of the LIFE of ELIZABETH 
4 FRY, with Extracts em her Journals and Letters, Edited 
by Two of her DAUGHTERS, To be completedin2 vols. “ Tis 
a book to make a kind man : eye sparkle benignantly.”—£zraminer, 
May 22, 1847. London : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate- street With: 
out, and Hatchard & Son, 157, Piccadilly, 





Gallery, 29 P’ — 
Palm 
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MILLER’S CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS, 


NEW SERIES, No.2, FOR AUGUST, READY THIS DAY. 





The Publisher of the above List begs to inform his friends and 
customers that he has removed from his old Premises, 404, Oxford- 


street, to ‘ 
361, OXFORD-STREET, 
(WITHIN ONE DOOR OF THE PANTHEON), 


Where he hopes, by unwearied attention to the tastes, wants, and 
wishes of the Literary and Book-buying Public, to merit the con- 
tinuance of their usual favours; and at the same time he would 
offer his grateful and heartfelt acknowledgements for the past. 


Catalogues sent Gratis (on application) and PosTAGE FREE to all 
parts of the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


ANCIENT and MODERN UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY, from the Earliest Account of Time, complete in 65 
vols, 8vo, calf, very neat, numerous Maps and Plates, 71. 7a, 06. 
747-66 


BARBAULD’SS (Mrs.) BRITISH NOVELIST, 
— - oy and Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, 50 = 


BAYLE’S HISTORICAL DICTIONARY, 
translated from the French, with the Life of the Author by M. 
Des Maizeaux; best edition, 5 vols, folio, half russia, very neat, 
Portrait, 4l. 4s. 1734-33 


BOLINGBROKE’S (Lord) WORKS, with 


Life by Mallet, and Correspondence by Parke; 7 vols. 4to. rus 
i 177 


extra marbled leaves, a very fine copy, 37. 14s. 


DUGDALE’S MONASTICON ANGLICA- 
NUM; a History of Abbies and Monasteries, Hospitals, Friaries, 
and Cathedral and Collegiate Churches in England and Wales. 

edited by Bandinel, Cayley, and Ellis. 250 Plates and Woodcuts, 
8 vols. folio, half-bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt (published 
originally at 1401.) only twenty-three guineas. London, 1846 


EDINBURGH (The) REVIEW;; or, Critical 
Journal, from its Commencement in 1402 to January 1817, with 
the General Indexes, including the very scarce one, 86 vols. 8vo. 
half russia, a very neat and genuine copy, only 132. 13s. 1802-47 


FLEURY (L’Abbé) HISTOIRE ECCLE- 
SIASTIQUE, complete in 36 vols. 4to. French calf, neat, binding, 
4. 14s, 6d. Paris, 1611-36 


LYSONS’ MAGNA BRITANNIA; being a 
concise Account of the Counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Chester, 


Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, and Devon ; 8 vols. royal 4to. large 
aper, very elegantly half bound pale russia, richly tooled, uncut, 





‘op edges gilt, numerous Engravings, some coloured, Si. 88, 1813-17 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 


(Abridgement of the), from their Commencement in 1665 to the 
year 1800, with Notes and; Biographical Illustrations by Charles 
Hutton, George Shaw, and Richard Pearson ; 18 vols. 4to. Plates, 
half calf, very neat, l. 15s, 1809 


r r . 

PRIESTLEY’S (Jos.) WORKS, and Memoirs 

of his Life, with Observations by Cooper and Christie ; the entire 

set formed of the original editions, and, with the exception of a few 

volumes, the whole uniformly half bound calf, very neat, just pur- 
chased at the sale of the late Mr, Wilson’s library, only 5l. 5s. 

1775, &e. 


PRIESTLEY’'S (Jos.) CONTROVERSIES in 
which he was engaged, from 1768 to 1803, with Biographical Me- 
morials of him by Toulmin, &c. in 33 vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat 
and uniform, 7/. 72. 1768-1803 

Also from Mr. Wilson's Library, a very large and extraordinary 
collection, treating on some of the most important points of contro- 
Hed jn religion, morals, and science ever engaged in by a single 

ividu: 


r r 
QUARTERLY (The) REVIEW, complete 
from its Commencement in 1809 to the end of 1846, forming 78 vols. 
8vo. half calf, new, clean and very neat, with the three Index 

volumes. A most desirable purchase for any library, 12. 12s. 
1809-46 


RETROSPECTIVE (The) REVIEW 
A Repository of Early English Literature, edited by Sir H. Nicolas, 
Southey, and others, 16 vols, 8vo. half russia extra, marble edges, a 
very choice copy, 6. 163, 6d. 820, &e, 


ROUSSEAU (J. J.) QUVRES COMPLETES, 

peatoomets printed on fue paper. with Ser oag Engravings, the 
ates coloured, 38 vols. in 18, 4to, er, 

half bound French calf, only 4l. 48. a ne nee 


os SHAKSPERE (Wm.),’ The Comedies, His- 
ries, Tragedies, and Poems of, with the Biography, illustrat 
with nearly 3,000 Wood Engravings, 8 vols. imperial 8vo. half otis 
very neat, 4/. 10a, 
out a the only cemgpiate edition of Kniohts * Pictorial Shak- 
e re-issue not comprising severa. th i 
wanting the Biography. — = = ee ey Se 


oi WILKINSON'S (Sir Gard.) ACCOUNT of 
e ATE LIFE, MANNERS, and CUSTOMS of th 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived from the study of Hier + 
phics, Sculpture, Paintings, and other Works of Art still existing, 
ae ye the eonouns of / Authors. The two series 

ete, 6 vols. Svo. nearly 800 Engravi i raw: 
ings, many coloured, 3v. 188. a es Brey 





JouN MILLER, 361, Oxford-street, 
(Within one door of the Pantheon), 








Just published, in 2 vols. 


J OURNAL OF A FEW MONTHS’ RESI- 
DENCE IN PORTUGAL, 
And GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 

«It would be difficult to conceive a more amiable, right- 
minded, sound-hearted, unaffected, impartial observer than 
Mrs. Quillinan.—She has constantly an eye for all that is 
picturesque and sublime in scenery—an ear for all that is 
spirit-stirring in tradition—an unruffled habit of observa- 
tion—a good deal of quiet humour—and as much enthu- 
siasm as would be tolerated at present in favour of a nation 
indissolubly iated in the minds of Englishmen with old 
port."—Euinburgh Review. 

Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, July 17, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England} Heating, Polmaise 
Agricultural Implement Society | Hops, culture of 
of Ireland Juxtable’s (Mr.) lectures 
Analysis of water Jannowitz manor, noticed 
Asphalte flooring Labourers, education of 
Association, British eases 
Pes London, sending produce to 
Bee, Queen, by Mr. J. Wighton | Maca of Peru, by Dr. Tschudi 
Birds of Jamaica Maidstone Farmers’ Club—hops 
Botanical Society of London Manure, salt as 
British plant, new | Manure, superphosphate of lime 


Broccolies as y 
Caledonian HorticulturalSociety| Orchids, Mr. Linden’s 
1 Palermo, news from 


Calendar, horticultural! . 
Calendar, agricultural | Paul & Son’s nursery, noticed 











Cattle shows, premiums at Pine apples, by Mr. R. Reid, 
Chemistry, agricultural, by Mr.|__ Noble Thorp 
. Towers, Park-terrace, Croy-| Plant, British, new 
| Polmaise heating, by. Mr. W. 


on 
Churning, by Prof. Johnson Sherwood, Stamford-hill 
Clay, tile, properties of, by Prof.| Potato bug (with Engravings) 
ohnson Potato disease 

Crops, rotation of, by Dr. Gardner} Potato, large 
Darlington Farmers’ Club otato, substitute for 
Dictionary, Imperial Poultry, gapes in 
Drawing, Dr. Lindley’s prizes for) Roses 
Entomological Society oses, culture of 
Estates, settled, improvement of,| Sowing, thin, by Mr. J. Layeock, 

by Mr. J. Girdwood Wintaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Fruit basket (with Engraving) Sowing, depth of 
Gosse’s Birds of Jamaica Superphosphate of lime, by Mr. 
Guano, by Dr. Von Tschudi A. Pontey, Plymouth 
Gutta Percha Water, analysis of, by M. Las- 
Hermsdorf manor noticed, by! saigne 

Mr. J. 8. Carr Weights and measures 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con- 
densed account of all the transactions of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvende:.-OFPICE for Adver- 


tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Se. 
FIFTH EDITION. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. with Plates, 102, 6d. bound, The 
HPOLE 






ISTORY of MARGARET CATC 
A SUFFOLK GIRL. 
By the Rev. R. COBBOLD, M.A. 
* This biography will become a standard work.” 






: : —Brit 
Also just published, by the same Aut! — 


hor, 
MARY ANNE WELLINGTON THE 
SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE AND WIDOW. Dea; 
ANBTCUENEER EDIMION:comige ls PMP Se 
) SHES E N, complete in 1 vol. with } 
a bene’ 4 . h ss s 1 vol with Plates, 
“ This interesting work, we have no doubt, will attain a 
opularity even than ‘ Margaret Catchpole.’”—Sunc i 
PoPU Merry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlben ame 



























13, Great Mar|borough-street, 
This day is published. royal 4to. with Illustrations, pricen m 
NCIENT GOTHIC CHURCHES; THEE 
PROPORTIONS AND CHROMATICS.  Containj 
sult of an Original Discovery of the True Geometrical Pe the 
tions employed by the Mediaeval Architect in forming the ian 
Minsters, Cathedrals and Churches in England, being then 
uniform application of Geomet Principles ever prepemaa 
W. P.GRIPPTH, , Architect, by 
Published by th t. John’s-square, London, 















































N R. CHAPMAN, Bookseller and Publishe 
. gs to announce that he has REMOVED his Busines 
from 121, Newgate-street, to more spacious premises on the South 
— of = wide dy A > ~ doors West of Somens 
ouse; and requests, therefore, that all communicati © 
forwarded to the latter address, cations may be 
London, 142, Strand, 
uly 25, 1847. - 


Will shortly be published, 
The Characteristics of the Present Age, By 
Zotapn Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by Willig 
Smith. 





" : Just published, 

The Vocation of the Scholar. By Johann Gott. 
lieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by William Spi 
Post &vo. cloth, 2s. ; paper cover, 1s. 6d. y William Smith 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 128, 






ys upon the following Cha 
cal.— Dente, Petrarch, Mine 
sworth. — Michael 
Canova.—Machiavelli, Louis 1X., Peter the Great. ‘Selected 
permission, chiefly from the North American Review. ‘ 

: In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 1. 

The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 
By Andrews Norton, Professor of Sacred Literature, Harvard 
University, Massachusetts, 

. In 1 handsome Svo. vol. cloth, price 12s, 

Political Economy, and the Philosophy of Goven. 
ment. <A Series of Essays selected from the Works of M. de Sis. 
mondi. With an Historical Notice of his Life and Writings, by 
M. Mignet. Translated from the French, and illustrated by Er. 
tracts from an unpublished Memoir, and from M. de Sismondiy 

rivate Journals and Letters. To which is added, a List of his 
V orks, and a Preliminary Essay, by the Translator. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand, 





THE ONLY AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITION, NOW READY. 


SEVENTH VOLUME 
HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, 


Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. 
With the Sanction and Approval of the Author. 
ContENts :—JENA—EYLAU—FRIEDLAND—AND TILSIT. 


Mr. COLBURN begs to remind the public that he has purchased, at considerable cost, the sole and exclusive right of 
publishing in England, on the same day that the French Edition appears in Paris, the Translation of this important 
work, and no other English version can therefore be commenced until Mr. Colburn’s shall have appeared. 
delay and disappointment, it is consequently necessary to be particular in giving 
EDITION, TRANSLATED BY D. FORBES CAMPBELL.” 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


OF THIERS’ 


. To prevent 
orders for ** COLBURN’S AUTHORIZED 





NOW READY, 
Part I., imperial 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d., to be completed in Four, 


THE ROYAL FAMILIES 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES, 


WITH 
THEIR DESCENDANTS, SOVEREIGNS, AND SUBJECTS. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage,’ &c. 


And JOHN BERNARD BURKE, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, one of the Authors of the ‘ Landed Gentry,’ &c. 


CONTENTS. 
Divistoy I.—THE LIVES OF THE KINGS, AND QUEENS | Divistoxy IL—ROYAL DESCENTS. 


REGNANT, with the Lineage of each ; Marriages ; 
Children, &c. 


This work, undertaken by the Authors as one of the series of their genealogical productions, 


Pedigrees of those Families which deduce o- 
Royalty, exhibiting the precise Line of Descent 0 
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each, 


is especially designed to 


throw light upon a portion of history hitherto neglected—the Biography of the different Monarchs, their domestic habits, 


marriages, issue and connexions,—thus supplying an omission which, at present, deprives 


history of much of its interest 


and more of its value, and has long rendered its pages in many instances obscure, in some altogether unintelligible. - 
The historical student as well as the reader of fiction will thus be enabled to acquire a much clearer insight into 


public annals, and to 
times, 





t for the p 


Published by E. Caunton, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, 
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Te, NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


No, XIV. Contents, 
s n and his Predecessors. 
A inancial History of England. 
3, De Wette and his Translator. 
‘ =— Lady Novelists. 


ant Politicals. 
é Indian Polit Law of Entail. 
& David — 
otogra) 

ie brimein reir viand 

ul. Dr. Chalmers. 
Bainburgh : Wi liam P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams 
4Co, Du lin: J. M'Glashan, 


On the 2nd of August, price 6s., No. XI. 





RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents, 
t Astronomy. 
: oy his Contemporari , 
3, Public Libraries in London oad Paris. 
4, Characteristics of Dissent. 
5, Friends in Council. 
6. Hobbes. 
7. German Tales, 
& Augustine. F 


9, Binney on ~~ —% 
8 0) S00) 
bund hay = yy Walford, 18, St. Paul's Chasehyard : and 
Simpkin. Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. Edin burgh: J. 
Maat on. Glasgow: | J. Maclehose, Dublin: J. Robertson, 


mS . of jevek t, 1817, will be published vit 1. of THE 
NG-ROOM MAGAZIN 
“* pt Ba BOOK of FANCY NEE wf, ond 
CHOICE LITERATURE. To becontinued Ego Price 1s. 
The aim of the proprietors of this periodical will be to combine 
elegant employment for t the hands, with sound healthy occupation 
forthe minds of (they hope) their thousands of fair readers; by 
furnishing every month—in the first place—new and beautiful 
designs in Knitting, Netting, Crochet, or other Fancy W ork, ac- 
companied by = - ae instructions for working the 
atterns ; and— providing for those moments of leisure 
Ben th the Sitting a "and crochet-book are laid aside, a little 
treasury of choice things for the improvement of the head and 





“[ondon: Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row : Ackermann 
£ (Co. Strand ; Bogue, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 

#,% Communications to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
Messrs. Houlston & Stoneman. 


NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
On the Sist inst. will be published, price 18. the Eleventh Number of 
EALINGS WITH THE FIRM or DOMBEY 
AND SON, W nee, Retail, gad. pe prwertation. 
By (RLES DIC 
With Ilusteations by HABLOT i “BROWNE. 
London: Bradbury «& 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet- street. 


published on TEN Bist inst. 


HISTORY at 











HE. CO! MIC NGLAND. 
No. XIV. By GILBERT A. i BECKETT. Mlustrated by 
LEECH. Price 1s. 


TANITY FATR.—Pewn anp Pencit SKETCHES 
or Eveutsn Soctety. No, VIII By W. M. THACKERAY 
Titmarsh). With numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 
per GLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. No. XXXII. 
JUNCH! or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI., 
Part LXXIIL. Price 1s. 4d. 
__london: published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 





ARD'S JENNY LIND QUADRILLES 





M (for the Piano), on Airs from La Fille du Régiment, two 
hooks, each 2a, 
liked, 
light, 


“These Quadrilles have only to be heard to be 
Labitzky’s Morgenland Walzer : these waltzes are pretty, 
zit, and catching—suitable te the peculiarly bewitching dance, 
ud are now a ry everywhere.” Vide the Liverpool Chronicle, 
. Mains 1847.— = The above beautiful dances were performed at 
er 

lenin: mye tate be only by Messrs. R. Cocks & Co. 6, New Bur- 
new street, Publishers to the Queen; and to be had of all 
usie-seLlers. 

















Published this day, in 1 vol. imperial Svo. with Illustrations, “extra 
oe boards, price 16s. ; or neatly half-bound in morocco, gilt 
edges, price 20s 
AN ESSAY on the ANCIENT TOPOGRA- 

4 ” PHY of JERUSALEM, with RESTORED PLANS of the 

TEMPLE, &e., and Plans, Sections and Details of the Chureh 
built by Consts antine the Great, over the Holy Sepulchre, now 

kno own as the Mosque of Omar, and other Illustrations. 

y JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.ALS. &e. &e. 
John WwW eale, 5 9, High Holborn. 





ee 


GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


Just published, 
Qc HNEIDER 











*S (F. W. C.) GERMAN and 

ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONARY, for Students and Tra- 
tellers; with the Pronunciation after Heinsius and Walker. 
Stereotype edition.) A thiek volume, square 12mo. beautifully 
printed, 7s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 


\EEBE'S (Dr. F.) COMPLETE PRACTI- 
CAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, including -'rrienael for 
beginners and for the advanced. 8vo. cloth boards, ¢ 


WILLIAMs's (T 8S.) MODERN GERMAN 
and ENGLISH DIALOGUES and ELEMENTARY 
PHRASES. %th edition, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APEL’ S GERMaN GRAMMAR, on Dr. 
BECKER'S System, theoretically and practically developed. 
<a use of Schools and Tuition. 2nd impr oved and enlarged 
‘ition. with copious Exercises. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

Ein is necessary to be particular in ordering THE SECOND 


AU RENT" S (Dr. J. C. M.) PRACTICAL 
én GERMAN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Self-tuition ; in- 
duding copious Exercises, and a Grammatical Dictionary of Nouns 

sud Verbs, with numerous Quotations. 1 thick vol. 12mo. 68. cloth. 


‘ OLLING’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
ll d GERMAN LANGUAGE: a Selection of Readings, in 
nd nd Verse, from the best German Writers, with Questions 

n; with Specimens of German Handwriting. 8vo. 68. cloth 


boards,” 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Gerwan BooxsELiers, 
i, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


8, New Bu RLINGTON-STREET, July 2, 1847, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. 


I. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO NER MAJESTY, 


MEMOIRS of the PRIVATE LIFE and 
OPINIONS of LOUISA, QUEEN of PRUSSIA, CONSORT 
of FREDERICK WILLIAM the THIRD. By ‘Mrs. CHAS. 
RICHARDSON. Post 8vo. uniform with Miss StRicKLaNnD’s 
‘Lives of THE QuEENS OF ENGLAND,’ 10s. 6d, bound. 


it. 
NOR MA N’S BRIDGE; or, The 
MODERN MIDAS. By the Author of ‘EMILIA WYND- 
HAM: THE TWO OLD MENS TALES? Se. 5 vols. 


: ut. 

FACTS and FIGURES from ITALY. 
By DON JEREMY SAVONAROLA, a Benedictine Monk. 
Addressed during the last two Winters to CHARLES DICK- 
E 8. Meg,. , being an Appendix to his‘ PLCTURES.’ Post 8vo. 


lus. 6+ 
Iv. 
31GISELLA. By the Author of ‘Srconp 
LOVE.’ 3 vols. ™ 


ALSO, JUST READY, 


v. 

LITERARY and HISTORICAL ME- 
MORIALS of LONDON. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England, * George Selwyn 
and his Contemporaries.’ ‘The Pretenders and their Adher- 
ents, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 288. 


VL 
ST. MARK’S REEF; or, the CRATER. 
y J. FENIMORE COOPER, rb sq., Author of *The Pilot,’ 
Pine Pathfinder, * Ravensnest,’ &c, 3 vols. 
vi. 
THE STANDARD NOVELS, 


THE ADVENTURES of MR. LED- 


BURY, by AL BE RT SMITIL, will form the NEW VOLUME 
of *THE STANDARD NOVEL 5,’ 63. neatly bound and em- 
bellished. (On the Bist inst.) 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, July 17, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEE i 2ueree R ADJOURNMENT 
OF BIRMINGILAM AND OXFORD MEETING — NEW 
LINES C<ETER—CROWNING PROOF OF OFFICIAL 
APTITU DE FOR PRA‘ Tice AL APFAIRS—SCRIP POR- 
GERLES — PREDICTIONS A MORRISON ECLIPSE— 








WORDS WORTH RE EMBRANC CE — SUMMAKY oa 
HALF-YEAR’S TRAFFIC ENDING JUNE is NT 
TO RAILWAY ELECT )RS— RESPECTIVE VALUE OF 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND Sil 

SKETCHES OF NEW RAILWAYS.- 
Sour Engrav ings) 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Birmingham and Oxford Junction 
aa jr Nottingham and Boston—Projected Lines—'T owns 

OFF Ich AL PAPERS.—Reports of Commissioners of Railways— 
Blackburn, Darwen and Lolton—South Yorkshire, Doncaster 
and Goole — ]lerne Bay and Canterbury Junction — Newport, 
Abergavenny and Heretord—Llynvi V alley—C oventry, ‘Banh vury 
and Oxford—North British — Liskeard and Caradon — scottish 
Midland Junction — Airdrie and Bathgate — Waterford and 
Limerick—Newry and Enniskillea—Dundalk and Euniskillen— 

-ortadown and Dungannon. 

PARLIAMENTARY PiRoc EEDINGS.—Committees on Opposed 
Bills—Ditto Unopposed Bill—standing Orders Committee. 

Reports of Committees of the Chamber of Deputies on the Paris 
and Lyon and Lyon and Avignon Bills—Great Luxembourg— 
Jpurney to Brussels—Outside Cylinder Lucomotives—st. Andrews 
and Quebec Railway. 

Progress of Works — Accidents—Law Intelligence— Dee Bridge 
Accident, Report of the Government Engineers on—The Govern- 
ment Report on the Trent Valley Girder-Bridges—Commercial 
Effects of Mixed Gauge—A Favourite Antipathy—Iron Trade— 
Meetings — Tenders for Loans—Contracts-- Dividends — Calls— 
Deposits returned —Transfer Books closed — Correspondents— 
Traffic Table-- Share Lists — Foreign ditto— Moncy Market— 
Gossip of the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender. 
RAILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 


CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line, 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price “hd. 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 i. neravings, in & wrapper, price 1s, 
NDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 pt ings, in a wrapper, price 1s, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 


OPSHIRE UNION, 
Liverpool and Bury (with 








Next week, 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGRF, 
containing a Map and 48 Engravings. 
Preparing, 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. 
Published atthe Rarrway Caronicie Orrice, by J. Francis; 
may be bad of all Booksellers, 
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NKE’ s* Tl Ist 0 R Y. of “SERVI A and 
= SERVIAN REVOLUTION. Translated from the Ger- 
man. By ALEXANDER KERR 
John Murray, ‘Albemarie-street. 
MURRAY'S poe AND Sr AL LIBRARY. 
jis day, post 8vo. 2s. 





A Vv OYAGE. up the RIVER AMAZON, 
inchuding 9 RE Ree E at PARA. 
WIL M H. EDWARDS, 


J -o io. Albemarle-street. 


— LATE WAR IN INDIA, 
few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map. 
Ml T ARY SERV ICE and ADVEN TURES 
N THE FAR EAST; 
Including Sketches of it Campaigns against’ the Afghans in 1839, 
n 5-6. 





e Sikhs in 18 
By CAVALRY OF FICER. 
Charles Ollier, ts = 19, 2 Sutera street, Strand. 


OUDON’S MAG. AZIN ‘Eb “of GARDENING 
4 the New Series complete, upwards of 1,500 Engravings on 
Wood, 9 thick vols. bound in cloth gilt, only 20. 2s. (pub. at 9/. 9a.) 
“The * Gardener’s Magazine’ shoul be perused by every gardener 
a b: ere gentleman.”— Times, Feb. 7, 1839. 
Wil ILLIs, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, having purchased the 
few 7 ‘remaining Copies of the above works, begs to direct attention 
to its very low price. Odd Parts, to complete sets, may also be had, 











This ve is published, price 3s. 6d. stitched in stiff paper, 





XHOUGHTS on the DEGRADATION of 
aan in ENGL ANP. 
London: J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street. 
In small 8vo, price 4s, 6/7, 
JAYLAND SMITH; a Dissertation on a 


Tradition. s 2 Middle df e Ages. Fr From the French of G. B. 
DEPPING and F potas 
With Additions, + 4 WY. SINGER; = Nhe Amplified Legend 
by OEHLENSCHLAGER, 


London: William Pickering. 1847. 


This day is published, price 5a, cloth, gilt edges, illustrated with 
= numerous © ats, 
POEMS FOR MY CHILDREN 
By HAWKSHAW 
Simpkin, *Marehati & Co, a 
-—- ~~ Lately published, pr price 68. 

A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
postHUMOUS SERMONS, 
with PASTORAL LETTERS. 

By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A.M. 

Rector of Streatham. 

- Also, Price 6s. each, 

Third Edition of the First Volume, and Second 
Edition of the SECOND VOLUME of POSTHUMOUS SER- 
MONS. By the Rev. H. BLUNT. 

Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamilton 
Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 

Of whom all Mr. Blunt’ 's other Works may be had. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR TOURISTS. 
Te L published, in 1 vol. square Svo. with Map, 14a. 
VALLS, LAKES, and MOUNTAINS of NORTH 

Ww ALES By Miss L. S. COSTELLO. Illustrated with 
upwards of 70 y iews from Sketches by D. H. M‘hewan, engray 
and li thographed by T. and E. Gilks. 

The tourist through North W ales has long been in want of a 
volume of this description, which combines every requisite needful 
in a travelling yoo "—Morning Chronicle, 


# London : Simms & 


Dinham. 




















», inl vol. 8vo. price 14a. c] 

SCENE RY ‘and POETRY of the ENGLISH 

LAKES: a Summer Ramble. By ©. MACKAY, Esq. L.L.D. 

P eeenely illustrated from Original Sketches, engraved by Thomas 

Gil 

“A beautiful tribute to nature and poetry: a book not tobe 
perused eponaky. but to be resorted to again and again.”—Sun. 

mdon : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans 











BLACKETT ON THE CUBICAL CONTENTS OF EARTH. 
WORK. 

Just 7 published in demy 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
TREATISE for the more readily finding by 
Inspection the Cubical Contents of Earthwork from 1 to 200 

Feet in depth, at one or both Ends of an Excavation, also appli- 
cable to C uttings, 2,3, 4, or any Number of Times greater even to 
500 or 1,000 Feet in depth, if required ; with proper Rules and Ex- 
amples for calculating the Contents of nearly every Description of 
Excavation, possessing either Plane or Irregular Surfaces, Mixed, 
Curved, and Rectilinear Figures, with numerous Wood Cuts [lus- 
trative of the different Forms of Excavations. By THOMAS 
OSWALD BLAC KETT, Land, Mining, and Engineering Sur- 
veyor, &e. . ,or of the Essay on the Use of the Spirit Level as 
applied to neering Purposes, &c. 

Simpkin, .o— hall, & Co., London; Curry & Co., Dublin; W. 
Garrett, Neweastle. 


‘FINDLAY'S ANCIENT ATLAS. 
In imperial octay % with the Maps guarded, half bound in roan, 
price 12s. colour 

A CLASSICAL ATLAS TO ILLUSTRATE 
4 ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, comprised in Twenty-five Maps, 
showing the various divisions of the world as known to the An- 
cients, composed from the most authentic sources, with a copious 
oor of the Ancient and Modern Names. By A. G. FINDLAY, 

.R.G.S. 


LIST OF MAPS, 











1. Orbis veteribus notus. 14. Germania. 

2. Roma. 15. Vindelicia, Noricum, Khetia, 
3. Italia septentrionalig, } Pannonia, et Llyricum, 

4. Italia media. 16. Hispania. 

5. Italia meridionalis. 17. Africa septentrionalis. 

6. Athena. 1, Agyptus. 

7. Peloponnessus et Attica. 19, Asia Minor. 

S. Grecia septentrionalis. 20, Palestina. 

9. 


Insulw Maris #gwiet Creta. 21. 

. Macedonia, Thracia, Llyria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, As 
Meesia et Dacia. syria, et Babylonia 

11. Britannia. 23. Arabi 

12. Insulw Britannice. om Persicum, 


Syria. 


e! 
+3 


‘ 25. 
And Central Italy ; with the Me ey! countries, from the Peutin- 
gerian Tables, constructed about a.p. 
Also may be had. 
Findlay’s Modern Atlas, price 12s, Coloured. 


London: published by W illiam Tegg & Co, Pancras-lane, 
Cheapside, 
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THE ATHENAUM 





21, Kine WILtIAM-street, STRAND. 


SCRIPTORUM GRAZCORUM 
BIBLIOTHECA, 
Parisiis, giiton A. F. DI DOT. Grace et Latine, 
Vol. XXVII. 


FLAVII JOSEPHI OPERA, Grace et Latine, 
recognovit GUIL. DINDORF. Vol If. Accedunt Ecloge e 
Photiance que pertinent ad historiam Judseorum. Royal Svo. 

ARRIANI ANABASIS et INDICA, ex optimo 
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REVIEWS 
{ Journey to Damascus, through Egypt, Nubia, 
“Arabia Petrea, Palestine, and Syria. By 
Viscount Castlereagh. 2 vols. Colburn. 
[irre apology was necessary for the publica- 
tion of these volumes. Though the route which 
[ord Castlereagh traversed is hackneyed, and 
though the countries he describes are more 
familiar to British readers than many of their 
own counties, there are a heartiness in his 
descriptions and an earnestness in his impres- 
gions which lead the reader onward and make 
him “ pleased he knows not why and cares 
not wherefore.” The antiquities of Egypt have 
been described until we are better acquainted 
with them than with the wonders of Stone- 
henge, or even Westminster Abbey; Moham- 
oe Ali is a more intimate acquaintance of 
ours than Sir Robert Peel or Lord John Russell ; 
we know more of Cairo than of Limehouse,—and 
could draw a better map of the Lower Nile than 
of the Upper Thames. The road from Cairo to 
Suez—thanks to the overland mail—has little 
more of novelty than that between Paddington 
and the Bank; while the Desert between the 
Red Sea and the Syrian frontier has become, in 
the repetitions of the literary traveller, almost 
as wearisome to us as it was to the Children of 
Israel,—with this addition, that every modern 
repetition reflects for us more of the prose of 
fraud and less of the poetry of force. Romance 
is destroyed and criticism worn out. There is 
“nothing new under the sun,” since novelty 
has become rare even from the “ children of 
the sun,”—with whom “revenge,” to some ex- 
tent, is still ‘‘ virtue.” Lord Castlereagh, as 
we have said, is a pleasant and intelligent com- 
panion, with many agreeable qualities of head 
and of heart. We need desire no more pleas- 
ing associate in the tour from Alexandria to 
Damascus, had we to make the journey in sober 
reality—not on paper. But his travel’s “ his- 
tory” wants the charm which gave its interest 
to Othello’s recital of hisadventures. We have 
“the antres vast and deserts idle”—are intro- 
dueed for the thousandth time to “ rough 
quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven ;"—but there are no longer “ anthro- 
pophagi, and men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders.” Instead of these, we 
have fraudulent officials, extortionate guides, 
cheating escorts, and dishonest providers of 
conveyance—all of whom we could match with- 
out going beyond the precincts of Europe, or 
Britain. It is not, however, Lord Castlereagh’s 
fault that he has brought us but a limited stock 
of knowledge; for he sought adventure with all 
the ardour of a Paladin,— 
And if a path was dangerous shown, 
The danger’s self was lure alone. 

Commercial exigencies have cast their spell on 
Egypt and Syria. Eastern originality has suc- 
cumbed in the strife; and all that we can now 
hope to find is the remnant of real barbarism 
struggling against the advance of pretended 
civilization. Lord Castlereagh has seized on 
some of the picturesque aspects presented by 
this blending of Western forms with Eastern 
substance: and not the least amusing is his 
account of the first view of the hotel at Cairo.— 
“Such a scene I never saw as the inn-yard. Ima- 
gine a small court containing a half-starved ostrich, 
looking like a spectre, a monkey, a lynx, donkeys 
imumerable, camels, dromedaries, Arabs, couriers, 
dragomen, waiting t» be hired; and in the midst of 
all, various specimens of the John Bull tribe, starting 
for India by way of Suez, in Mackintoshes, straw 
ts, pea-jackets, and every variety of costume. I 
Must not forget a bevy of ladies in green veils and 





poke bonnets, waiting to be shut into boxes like 
diminutive sedans, to be jolted across the Suez desert, 
or looking in utter despair at the broken-down don- 
keys on which they were to trust themselves, if they 
preferred a quadruped to a packing case. In spite 
of all the noise, crowds, and scramble, we found 
capital rooms and good accommodations for this 
country, where, in general, you have four walls, 
a stone floor, and a divan as your stock of furni- 
ture.” 

The Fatimite Khaliphs and the Mamlook 
Sultans might well be Yisturbed in their tombs 
by the influence which Infidels have obtained 
in their favourite city. The sciences of the 
Franks are taught in their medressehs, and the 
arts of the Nazarene practised under the shade 
of their mosques. Their very amusements are 
proscribed :—the Almeh are banished to remote 
districts; and the ascetic founder of the Druses, 
who declared that the dancing girls were too 
powerful for his institutions, could hardly have 
inflicted on them greater degradation than that 
which they now endure. Lord Castlereagh saw 
the miserable remnant of this class, which once 
figured as an estate of the realm, in their place 
of banishment at Esne.— 

“Here we saw the Almeh, or dancing girls, who 
have been banished from Cairo by the Pacha. They 
were collected in a dirty hut, smoking, and drinking 
brandy made from dates, and did not appear to be 
anxious to exhibit their art, until made aware that 
we were ready to pay for the sight. However, upon 
this explanation, an old hag who was squatting down 
near the door, busily occupied in grinding coffee, pro- 
duced a drum, or tomtom, and the ladies, fitting on 
some metal castanets, began to execute the measure, 
which is as different as it is possible to conceive from 
European dancing. The feet have little or nothing 
to do, and while the performers are shuffling round 
and round apparently upon the same place, the 
body is thrown into attitudes which show off the 
flexibility of the frame, but certainly are neither de- 
corous nor picturesque. I cannot say much for the 
beauty of any of the party, and when the novelty 
of the exhibition was over it was not worth a repe- 
tition.” 

The dances of the Dervishes, which were set 
down as wonders so lately as the days of Baron 
de Tott, are now mere exhibitions of disgusting 
fanaticism, unredeemed by one particle of the 
faith which once sustained them.— 

“The rites began at the bidding of an old man 
with hair perfectly white, who appeared to be the 
chief among the motley group. There was at first a 
long chant in a low monotonous tone, ending in a 
yell repeated for some minutes without any variation 
—every one simultaneously bowing to the ground. 
Up and down they went, each time faster and faster, 
till suddenly the chief changed his measure and action. 
Upon this, they sunk on their haunches as if curtsey- 
ing, with a different cry and a more piercing shriek. 
Again and again, the postures and sounds were 
altered, till the exercise became excessive, and they 
showed signs of fatigue; however, a new howl gave 
them fresh vigour, and on they went, tearing and 
raging till they were in a perfect frenzy, foaming like 
maniacs, and roaring and gesticulating in frantic 
chorus. There was a dim light in the mosque, from 
two wretched torches ; the moonbeams also fell upon 
the ruins behind the dancers, and rendered the scene 
more spectral. It was like the chorus of fiends in 
‘Robert le Diable,’ and it seemed as though the 
huge mummies would burst their cerements, and join 
in the unhallowed rites. The music, however, was 
certainly not Meyerbeer’s. The bright stars gleam- 
ing above us, and the shadowy outhnes of the 
gigantic columns, increased the stage effect and 
finished the picture.” | 

But if the usages of ancient simplicity dis- 
appear, those of modern artifice flourish. Lord | 
Castlereagh doubtingly gives an account of a; 
trick played upon him; which we insert without | 
the doubt—because we happen to know that the | 





artifice has since been successfully repeated.— | 


fied his wish that I would accept a beautiful giraffe 
which was at my service, and insisted upon my tak- 
ing her off to Cairo. In spite of the trouble, expense, 
and inconvenience, I found I could not well refuse, 
and was obliged to hire a boat and people to take 
charge of the costly present. I was more easily dis- 
encumbered than I expected, for after we had left 
Siout about an hour, we were hailed by some people 
on the bank who had pursued us. Their errand 
was to explain that the animal had been duly de- 
posited in the boat we had hired, and carefully 
bound so as to prevent, if possible, her struggling to 
release herself; yet, in spite of all precautions, she 
had broken the cords, and after nearly upsetting the 
craft, had plunged into the river, and was never scen 
afterwards. Whether the tale was true or not it is 
not for me to say; it seemed rather unlikely that so 
large an animal should have so suddenly disap- 
peared, and Iam not at all sure that she was not 
conducted back to her paddock, as soon as the donor 
saw we were safely under weigh. The object of the 
present was accomplished, the civility was shown, 
the servants received presents, and the Rais and boat- 
men were paid. So when nothing more was to be 
got, perhaps it was just as well to keep the giraffe. 
I was of the same opinion, and never cared to inves 
tigate the transaction further.” 

Lord Castlereagh gives an amusing account 
of the mode in which the Turkish tradesmen of 
Cairo transact their business:— 

“T went with Sir G. Wilkinson to order some 
clothes from a venerable Turk named Hafiz, whom 
we found smoking at the bazaar in placid repose, and 
every now and then caressing his beard, or speaking 
to a passing acquaintance. We were invited to sit 
down, and he handed his pipe to Ismael Effendi, by 
which name Sir Gardner Wilkinson is known here. 
My business was explained to him, after which he 
rose, put his feet into his papooshes, tucked up his 
long caftan, and departed, but he soon returned, 
bringing with him another Turk, At least a quarter 
of an hour was spent by them in animated discussion, 
The second Turk then left us, and, after a long time, 
returned with a small piece of cloth. New discus- 
sion arose, and fresh pipes were called for, with 
coffee and sherbet. Then there was some silk to buy. 
Hafiz got into his papooshes again. Another quarter 
of an hour elapsed, and then a new consultation began, 
Then came the measuring, and a great row arose 
upon a declaration from Turk No. 2, that he wished 
to see a part of my dress asa pattern. We tried to 
get him to terms without this, but in vain. After 
two weary hours, we had only succeeded in buying 
the silk and cloth, and left Hafiz, promising to revisit 
him another time. This is an exact and faithful 
picture of the dealings and business of this country. 
The merchant goes through the furm of pipes, cottee, 
and rigmarole with you, but then you must wait, 
while he proceeds to another stall, where he gets a 
pipe, and more rigmarole; and if he returns again to 
you, the same farce is repeated, so that the whole 
affair of cloth, silk, buttons, lining, lace, measuring, 
fixing, time, and fashion, may occupy half a day, and 
yet the work may be unfinished. Dawdling through 
life is their passion; and as great a discussion is made 
about a para or two, more or less, in their price, as 
we should make about ten pounds. If you want a 
sword, you must first buy the blade; the handle is 
sold by one man, and ornamented by another, a third 
polishes and cleans it, a fourth makes the scabbard, 
a fifth the belt or cord, and so on; thus the business 
becomes endless. The dealers have no idea of time, 
and had rather not dispose of their wares at all than 
sell them without the whole ceremony of talk, smoke, 
and coftee.’’ 

An illustration of the difficulties which fo- 
reigners have to encounter in the service of a 


‘reforming prince who rules over barbarians 


deserves to be recorded :— 

“An English engineer was employed in mining 
for coal in Syria. The mine was profitable, but 
some one or other of the officials suggested that 
the Englishman did not get coal as fast, or in such 
large quantities, as the natives could if they were 
allowed to try. Permission was granted, and the 
engineer sent off to Alexandria upon some excuse, 


“ We were about to depart, the great man signi- | Meantime, the Turks set to work, and in two or 
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three days, with very little labour, produced five 
times as much coal as the Englishman had ; this was 
reckoned an immense triumph ; but one fine morn- 
ing the whole excavation fell in and buried the work- 
men. What was the fact? The engineer, as he 
undermined, had left large pillars of coal to sup- 
port the earth above, which the Turks immediately 
knocked down, and the prize served to fill their bas- 
kets on the first days of their supposed triumph. 
The catastrophe, however, would, one should have 
supposed, have been a lesson to them. No such 
thing. ‘It was the will of God!’ So they killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs ; but the moral 
of the tale was thrown away.” 

Like most modern travellers, Lord Castle- 
reagh laments the overthrow of the severe but 
orderly rule of Mohammed Ali in Syria and 
Palestine. The Sultan has no control over the 
mercenary troops which he employs; but as he 
is held responsible for their excesses, the chances 
of a new Syrian war are continually on the 
cards,— 

“ Beirout is occupied by 6000 Albanians, who are to 
be reinforced by many more; they are ungovernable 
and without discipline, eager to be turned loose upon 
the country, for which purpose they have been brought, 
and longing for the opportunity of committing excesses, 
which no one has the power to check, This despe- 
rate band has been sent by the Sultan, with the view 
of keeping in check the mountaineers of the Lebanon, 
and to confirm his power in Syria, and this will not 
be done without fearful extremes, as the population 
are armed, and will not submit without a fight. The 
Albanians, when let loose upon a country, leave no- 
thing behind them but death and destruction. Even 
the Turks have little control over them, an instance 
of which occurred lately, when an Albanian soldier 
insulted a Frenchman, who could get no redress, 
The consul appeaied to Mustapha Pacha, but in 
vain ; at last he struck his flag, ordered four ships of 
war, which were anchored at Beirout, to place them- 
selves opposite the walls, and declared, that if the man 
was not given up, the city should be blown to atoms, 
The matches were lighted, and all was ready, when, 
at the eleventh hour, Mustapha Pacha gave in. But 
it was only with the greatest difficulty they could 
punish the Albanian, for the Turks were afraid of 
irritating his comrades; and nothing but the certainty 
of the consul’s threat being carried into effect, induced 
them to comply with his desire: since this has oc- 
curred, there has been less insult shown to Franks.” 

Further reasons to doubt the policy which 
gave Syria back to the Sultan, and forcibly de- 
stroyed the system of government introduced 
under the auspices of the Egyptian Pacha, were 
found at Jerusalem.— 

“The localities of Jerusalem under the new régime 
are by no means safe. The people here, as in Syria, 
are all armed, thanks to our policy, and now that 
they find the Sultan as hard, if not a worse master 
than Ibrahim Pacha, they feel quite ready to use 
them at any moment, and should there be any out- 


break, they will not be so easily subdued as in their | 


former defenceless state. The Sultan, who for the 
first year pretended to exact less than Mehemet Ali, 
has now called upon the people to pay in the same 
ratio that they did under the Pacha, and, moreover, 
to pay up the arrears, which he had not claimed on 
the first arrangement. Thus, they have now to pay 
two years of the same tax they had before, and find 
themselves only transferred from one despotism to 
another, with the additional disadvantage that, while 
under the Pacha there was something like order and 
government, now every one must protect himself and 
take his chance.” 

Similar observations were made at Damas- 
cus,— 

“The bazaars are tenanted by lazy and impudent 
shopkeepers, who, because Damascus is considered 
a holy city, and that only for the last few years Franks 
have been tolerated there, treat them with contempt, 
and think it a favour to allow them to purchase. This 
was not so in Mehemet Ali’sday. When the Egyptians 
were masters of Damascus, every European had not 
only toleration but protection, and the people of the 
town were obliged to keep terms with the despised 
stranger, Now fanaticism has kindled its torch once 





more, and as the policy of the Porte has been weak | 
enough to allow, if not to encourage, this regenerated 
animosity, the Ulemas, or heads of sects and tribes 
in Damascus, by every means in their power, daily | 
instil into the people that they cannot hate or deride | 
us too much. ‘This would appear extraordinary after | 
all that England did for the Turks in Syria; but the | 
latter declare, and with some colour of justice, that 
Eng'and was paid, and well paid for the work upon 
which the Sultan employed her, and that the deco- 
rations and diamonds, the muskets and ammunition, 
for which they are to reimburse England, are a perfect 
set-off against any exertion of ours. In short, we are 
represented to the lower classes as hired auxiliaries, 
too happy to do the Sultan’s will if we are paid for 
it. Nothing is so lamentable as the gross and bar- 
barous ignorance prevailing here. ‘The people are 
actually told that the Sultan appoints the King of 
England, and that he is the slave and servant of the 
Porte!” 

There is so much of good feeling and good 
fellowship in these volumes that criticism is dis- 
armed. Lord Castlereagh, as we have said, is 
only a gleaner—but then, the harvest had been 
gathered; a picker up of “ unconsidered trifles” 
—where little more had been left to his hand. 
It is true that beneath the awakening soil of the 
East there lie mines for the moralist as well as 
for the geologist to explore—and that even now, 
where the ground is partially broken up their 
quality may be seen and their direction indi- 
cated.—If Lord Castlereagh be not the observer 
for this kind of work, neither has he here come 
forward with the scientific pretension. 


Facts and Figures from Italy. By Don Jeremy 
Savonarola, Benedictine Monk, addressed 
during the last two Winters to Charles Dickens, 
Esq., being an Appendix to his ‘ Pictures.’ 
Bentley. 

Tuts volume is divided into four sections :— 

giving respectively ‘Some account of Don 

Jeremy himself’—a series of letters, chiefly 

written from Rome, under the common group- 

ing of ‘the fag end of an old reign’—a few 

‘interealary blank leaves’—and a second series 

of letters, under the more promising title of 

‘the bright dawn of better days.’ To counter- 

act that unnecessary mystification which the 

writer has thought it politic to throw around 
his book, and which tends to give an air of 
incertitude to its communications, we had better 
at once present our readers with the key to its 
mysteries. We think this necessary in order to 
enable him to understand that the letters which 
form the staple of the work have a positive value 
of their particular kind, and are not—as the 
machinery which renders them might induce 
him to suspect—the result of imaginary thoughts 
and travels, composed after the manner of 
Swift and other satirists. There is much even 
in the matter of the letters themselves to lend 
plausibility to this latter suspicion. Open, then, 
the secret places of the volume with the follow- 
ing talisman :—Throughout the historical intro- 
duction—read, for Court of Turin, Court of St. 
James’s—for Sardinia, Ireland—for the great 
party of the Perukes, the Whigs—for Donda- 
nielo, Daniel O’Connell—and so on. This 
initiation will enable the reader to apply the 
rule generally for himself. Don Jeremy Savo- 
narola is a well-known author—whose name we 
do not write upon his title-page since he has 
not chosen to do so for himself. ‘The letters, 
we will only add, are reprinted from the Daily 
News,—in which paper they have already ac- 


| a detached pamphlet having a definite purp 


| though we must add, that the wit is har 





quired a wide circulation. 

We are unable to comprehend either the 
necessity or the appropriateness of prefixing to | 
a work professing to deal solely with the events | 
and questions which agitate the Italian States | 
during the years 1846 and 1847, a résumé of 
the history of Ireland as sketched by a parti- | 


. . ————= 
zan and a dissertation upon the squabbles for 
influence amongst professional politicians jp 
that country. This part of the book is Written 
with great cleverness, and in a vein of broad 
humour which would be sufficiently amusing jy 


08e : 


: ; an 
unpolished, the humour seldom either delione 


or genial, and that we are as frequently incline 
to smile at, as with, the writer. We select th, 
following passage as the best specimen of th 
spirit in which the parties of Ireland ap 
treated. We do not give it as our datum for 
the above judgment—which is founded on les 
extractable matter :—yet even this would afford 
no bad warranty for the same. Read it wi, 
the key already given.— 

“Turin is known to be so called from Taurinyy 
(taurus), and John Taureau (a familiar name of the 
inhabitants,) isa just and honest fellow, unless yo, 
attempt to bully him, and then he becomes obstinate 
But the most deadly obstacle arose from native Sy. 
dinian adversaries within the island itself, Possess. 
ing the loaves and fishes, these men liked to bas 
alone in the sunshine of government patronage, to 
the exclusion of disloyal and disaffected folks, Thy 
two factions began a stand-up fight. If it could not 
be described under the fragrant designation of a wa 
of the Roses, it might have some claim to be calle 
the battle of the Citrons,—the acidity being great on 
both sides, while sour ‘ oranges’ and rotten ‘lemons 
were the respective missiles of each party, the com. 
mon interests of both going to the juice. he central 
government being then at war with France and Spain 
was sincerely desirous of bringing this debilitating jn. 
ward squabble to a close. All that Turin required 
was a guarantee against Spanish influence, and with 
that proviso offered to admit the ‘immaculate’ laity 
to public offices, if the latter could vouch that none 
but loyal subjects should exercise spiritual control 
over them in the higher ranks of their clergy. The 
foresight of the Court of Turin in making this stipu- 
lation, was subsequently shown. Had there been a 
right of objection on the part of the crown, no such 
public nuisances would since have ensued as Mae- 
(chiav) Hello, archbishop of Vestram, a roaring bel- 
lows of sedition ; Higgini, firebrand and _ bishop of 
Arda, and Cantamale, the incendiary pharisee of 
Midia. A quiet interchange of mutual concession 
was about to set the vast question at rest, whena 
brawling lawyer, with the aid of the mob, (which 
had no interest in the exclusion at all,) broke ofall 
negotiation, took the business forcibly out of the 
hands of the upper and middle classes, and getting 
that portion of the clergy who depended on the mob 
for support to back him, began systematically to bully 
the Court of Turin, quite disgusted the great Peruke 
party, exasperated the royal family, and flung bac! 
the settlement of the question FIFTEEN YEARS, to be 
then most unsatisfactorily settled amid rankling bit. 
terness and mutual gnashing of teeth, which it will 
take another generation to forget ; for the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are st 
on edge.—(Lament. of Jerem. xxxi, 29.)” 

We know not whether, according to the esta- 
blished canons, we can critically except to the 
use of noms de guerre in general ;—but it is 
fairly within our province to protést against the 
abuse of the system. We submit, that the 
assumption of the name (in extenso, with a 
slight vowel variation) of the rigid and pious 
author of the Spiritual and Ascetic Letters, by 
the writer before us, is not free from the susp- 
cion of indecorum, and question whether it 
does not indicate an absence of that nice sent 
ment which has hitherto been historically ass 
ciated with the character of the scholar. But 
apart from this consideration, it is mere idle- 
ness in a writer who continually obtrudes his per- 
sonality and identity on the reader, to offer an 
elaborate fictitious biography which serves none 
of those framework purposes often obtained by 
such means in pure fiction. The real and the 
fictitious lives are here mixed together so as !0 
produce the most disagreeable confusion. 
one page the writer is Savonarola, in his me 
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are engaged in assisting the fathers to 
wate othe great work L’ Art de Vi érifier les 
tes; and in the next he is an Irishman 
fiercely abusing, and abused by, O’Connell. 
Thus. for instance, he says at page —* the 
yenerable author of these letters, now living in 
Romein the hale enjoyment of his seventy-seven 
years, Was born in the island of Sardinia, 
+p. 1770:"—and at ‘page 15 he adds, that 
O'Connell, in return for an onslaught, “ malign- 
ed him in a speech of the day, at the Corn 
Exchange, on Monday, the 20th of Feb. 1845 ; 
see Trish newspapers for the next day.” This 
is too loose: —one or other character should 
have been maintained. : The value of a work of 
this nature depends mainly on the reader’s con- 
gence in his author: and it should at least 
sen homogeneous, in order to induce that con- 
fidence. ; 

Of course a work composed of a series of 
letters written for a daily journal, without 
eneral design or any intention higher than 
that of sketching the events and talk of the 
assing hour, can have no pretension to be 
considered as a philosophical treatment of Ita- 
lian politices—or even as a systematic attempt to 
elaborate the great elements of the intellectual 
life of that country. He who is seeking to 
comprehend the Italy of to-day, in the hope of 
thereby gaining a prophetic intimation of the 
Italy of the future, will find no quarry of pro- 
found thought and political intuition in these 
‘Facts and Figures.’ That the title may not 
Jead such a reader astray, we will observe that 
the volume contains but few facts of any great 
importance, and still fewer figures. As a con- 
tribution to the history or statistics of Italy, the 
letters have little value. They were, both in 
style and matter, well adapted for a newspaper, 
—but they lack the dignity of history, the 
exactitude of statistics, and the arrangement of 


ictures. ‘The reader for information will per- 
Ge be satisfied with a superficial glance—un- 
less he gets entangled in the fascination of the 
syle; astyle far from faultless—yet more than 
chaming. If the matter do not arrest his atten- 


tion, the manner may. Accepting the book as 
a series of etchings, taken weekly, and in- 
tended for a very indiscriminate and busy audi- 
tory, we have found it a pleasant book. The 
witer wields a free pen. His touch is often 
masterly and ghis diction happy,—his know- 
ledge is mostly ample—and his liveliness is 
ilways unflagging. He might by working up 
and systematizing his materials have produced 
awork of permanent value. ‘The best form of 
recommendation to our readers which we can 
adopt for his volume is that of borrowing a few 
of its etchings. 

Ina letter dated Bologna, some remarks on 
the present position of the ancient and famous 
university of that city introduces the following 
geantp.— } 

“In the present fallen condition of this once cele- 
brated dima Mater may be traced the degrading in- 
fuence of the modern Roman Court, and the un- 
blushing effrontery with which these selfish world- 
ings trample on the torch of science. Shortly after 
the few months of emancipation which this territory 
eyjoyed in 1831, the first act of the papal legate was 
issue an edict confining the benefit of university 
tlucation to youths born in the district, and forbid- 
ting all others to approach the schools ; at one fell 
‘Yop sweeping off more than half the aspirants after 
knowledge. Numbers of students from the Levant, 
fmGreece, from Dalmatia, and other countries, 
Yere thus sent off to other founts of learning, and the 

of Bologna have ever since borne resemblance 
those of Balclutha in desolation, Every pro- 
“sor of eminence was either banished or kidnapped. 
ewofante, whom Byron found here in the good old 
days of the university, was induced by the splendid 
of a red hat to quit the scene of his early dis- 





tinction, and mingle with the mob of courtly valets at 
the Vatican. Jurisprudence and medicine, which 
were so highly cultivated for so many centuries, are 
now both in the most languishing state, and the very 
school of divinity, when compared to that of Munich, 
Bonn, or even Louvain, is much below par, and far 
beneath contempt. The only academy here which 
may be truly described as flourishing and full of 
vitality is the Lyceum of Musical Science, presided 
over and kept alive by the immortal Rossini. It is 
the policy of all despotisms to encourage the ener- 
vating arts, and to turn, if possible, the energies of 
youth into the voluptuous paths and mazes of ele- 
gant sensuality. 
Motus docere gaudet Ionicos, 

and music has effectually done for Italy what tobacco 
did for the Turks. Ever since the introduction of 
operas here and chibouks there, all energy has de- 
parted as well from the children of Dante as from 
the followers of the Prophet. ‘The old Saracen 
sword was left to rust in the scabbard, to be replaced 
by the peaceful pipe, and the war-cry of the Vis- 
contis, the Gonzagas, old Dandolo, and old Doria, 
has been superseded by the modern modulations of 
some Signor Squallini, ‘of Her Majesty's Theatre,” 
late from the Scala or the Pergola. It is pitiful to 
see the young nobles of this once valorous land, 
totally absorbed, day and night, in the frivolities of 
the gamut. The chairs of jurisprudence and medi- 
cine can scarcely be expected to attract the ambition 
of any intelligent professor in a country where a free 
exercise of the mental faculties is looked upon with 
jealous distrust, and forthwith surrounded with a 
cordon sanitaire of espionage, sure to end in malignant 
misrepresentation. Yet, notwithstanding Rome’s 
horror of innovation in science, and though up to 
this day that common instrument the stethoscope is 
not admitted into the hospitals (an English doctor 
who used it having been nicknamed the ‘ dottor’ della 
tromba’), some old ladies in the metropolis have had 
influence enough at the Roman court to obtain tole- 
ration, and even patronage, for ‘homeopathy!’ In 
the middle of last Lent, the Dowager Princess Piom- 
bino was so treated for hernia, by a notorious homeo- 
pathic practitioner, and, of course, died, under cir- 
cumstances that would render a coroner's’ inquest 
inevitable in England. Instead of beggars who used 
to beset you at every turn in Rome, your eye will 
be here met in every direction by the well-known 
northern visages of the Swiss mercenaries. Their 
scowl is returned with interest by the civilized inha- 
bitants, and even the native soldiers owe them a 
heavy grudge, because of their double pay and extra 
allowance for brandy and kirchwasser. You have 
visited Rome, and there have admired the gentle- 
manly beef-eaters clad in harlequin costume lounging 
about the saloons of the Vatican, but you must not 
think you have seen any part of a Swiss regiment. 
These organised janissaries are always kept here in 
the Legations, and are the main cause of the deficit 
in the Roman finances; there are now about eight 
thousand of these Vandalsfedand pampered by a bank- 
rupt government to overawe the people who pay for 
all. When the last year’s loan was contracted, and the 
two millions paid by Torlonia into the Papal trea- 
sury, do not think that the money was for a moment 
destined, even in imagination, to the revival of trade, 
the opening or repairing of roads, the encouragement 
of manufactures, or fisheries, or mines, or public 
works—not a bit of it—the ‘apostolic chamber,’ as it 
humorously calls itself (they call the same thing an 
‘aulie council’ at Vienna), laid out the money at 
once in soldiers; they purchased up at once some 
prime lots of bludgeon-men in the most brutal and 
ignorant valleys of Switzerland, and they now think 
themselves safe while the pay and provender can be 
provided.” 

Here is a sketch of another kind :— 

“ The first acts of the newly-elected pontiff are on 
record. He was scarce proclaimed to the people, 
and raised amid enthusiasm to the vacant chair of 
Peter, than he called for the French ambassador, the 
only representative in Rome of European progress, 
and by cordially embracing Count Rossi, seemed at 
once to fling down the gauntlet to the old despotisms 
of the Continent. Nor was he long without striking 
a forcible blow at the system of terror, tyranny, and 
espionage by which the government of his predecessor 
had been miserably upheld, He saw near ten thou- 





sand of the quondam subjects of Rome pining or 
gnashing their teeth in exile, fomenting infidelity and 
disaffection to all ecclesiastical rule in every town in 
Europe, scandalizing Catholic countries and rejoicing 
Protestant dominions, by their open, and in some re- 
spects justifiable, denunciations of their native land. 
He knew that he held the keys, not to lock the gates 
against their return to fidelity and patriotism, not to 
preclude hope, and change hostility to despair: he 
seized the glorious opportunity of showing him gene- 
rous, magnanimous, and confident in the natural emo- 
tions, which, in an Italian breast, kindly treatment is 
sure to awaken. He unbarred the gates of the Ro- 
man territory to them all. The great act of political 
amnesty was the act of the pontiff himself. Alone he 
did it. Ambassadors fumed and threatened. Car- 
dinals disapproved, hinted, earwigged, and menaced, 
Old stagers showed an elongated visage, as if all were 
lost. Not one of the officials in authority could be 
got to sign the decree. He siGNEpD it HIMSELF. It 
appeared on the 17th of June. Rome arose iri its 
transport of joy, like one man, and the kindred and 
friends of the banished did not feel more wild enthu- 
siasm than the rest of the population. The general 
bosom swelled with grateful emotion, and the voice 
of the people found utterance in a vast variety of de- 
lightful demonstrations. From the ends of the earth, 
from the capital cities and seaports and dark recesses 
of the whole Continent, the exiles came back, as 
Israel returning from a Babylonian captivity. The 
shout of welcome and the song of gladness was heard 
in the land. Then was felt that a new era had begun. 
The old crust of antiquated oppression had been 
broken, and a free current given to the gushings of 
humanity. Has the reader ever been in Hungary 
when, in the spring of the year, the Danube, icebound 
during winter, relents at the approach of a genial 
warmth, and with a sudden revulsion bursting the 
cold manacleg in which it has lain inthralled, restores 
its capacious flood to fluency and freedom? It isa 
moment of annual recurrence, but one of unparalleled 
excitement and native grandeur. The watchmen on 
the banks above Buda, have, for miles along the 
mighty river, transmitted from man to man, the signal 
of the approaching outbreak, The guns from the 
citadel of Comorn have announced far upwards, and 
reverberated down the stream the joyful event ; the 
surface of the wide flood has heaved up as in the 
throes of deliverance : vast fissures, with a thundering 
sound, have cloven the hitherto monotonous expanse 
of frozen waters : a general breaking up is perceptible 
from brink to brink, and when a few hours have 
elapsed, amid the acclamations of the millions who 
dwell on the margin of that immemorial current, the 
combined voice of Hungary calls out the Ice Is 
BROKEN, and the highway of nations made free once 
more. Year after year this phenomenon takes place 
in the presence of those various and manly tribes 
Qui profundum Danubium bibunt ; 
but it has not happened for centuries on the banks of 
the Roman river, where, though to all appearance the 
yellow waters had run their course with the semblance 
of a rapid flow, yet was the moral and intellectual 
progress of the Tiber checked, obstructed and frozen, 
and after the dormant monotony of ages, it was re- 
served for the energy of Count Ferretti, to give the 
indwellers of the Eternal City a spectacle such as that 
above described. The guns of St. Angelo that an- 
nounced his election, told Europe at the same time, 
that the old pathways of progress and civilization were 
reopened, and that the 1cE WAS BROKEN at Rome.” 
The following account of the human vagrants 
of the Eternal City forms an amusing picture.— 
“Our new governor, Grazzellini, has addressed 
himself in earnest to the work of social reform, 
His first effort is arduous enough,—no less than an 
attempt to extirpate the old cancer of mendicity 
which has long disfigured Rome, Florence had 
shown, early in this century, what could be effected 
by an intelligent government to discourage, and 
ultimately uproot, the mendicant system from the 
midst of an industrious and thrifty population; but 
the difficulties to encounter in this city are far more 
formidable; and therefore success will be, if achieved, 
a paramount triumph of administrative capacity. 
The process is deserving of attentive study, for 
obvious reasons just now. For some days the active 
agents of Roman police were constituted into an arm y 
of observation, and the various haunts of eleemosynary 
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practitioners were accurately mapped out. No 
alarm was given; but at the close of the last week 
several simultaneous and well-directed razzias were 
made on the astonished natives of beggardom, and 
near 400 of the more prominent male and female 
characters carried off to the several depéts prepared 
for their reception. Church-door corners and favou- 
rite thoroughfares were suddenly bereft of their 
immemorial sentinels; and the vested interest of 
each ragged incumbent set at nought. Rigidinquiry 
at each depdt soon brought out the long-suspected 
fact, that not one-twentieth of them were natives of 


the city, but had been attracted hither from all quar- | 


ters by the alms-giving renown of this capital. In 
return for alms so given, an immense amount of vice 


was shown to be imported among the native poor, | 


with inveterate habits of the vilest hypocrisy. 
Means of conveyance forthwith were found for these 
unbidden guests, and some hundreds of them are now 
on their road homewards, specially recommended 
to the village or municipal authorities, who are made 
responsible for their non-return. Accompanied with 
a land-tax on the great estates of the Roman nobles, 
for their support or employment, this measure will 
greatly relieve the city; though it may not be so 
palatable tothe Piombinos, Rospigliosi, Ruspoli,Chigi, 
Borghese, and other leviathan landholders, who would 
much prefer the practice of ostentatious alms-giving in 
Rome to the compulsory and inglorious payment of 
extra labourers on their farms. To one accustomed 
here, a walk through the leading streets of this town 
yesterday, without having to ‘ run the gauntlet’ of the 
usual professionals, was a real novelty. Now Rome 
might be described in the graphic words of Scott’s 
‘Andrew Fairservice,’ when eulogising Glasgow 
Cathedral ; which appeared to him ‘all the better for 
being cleansed of popish eedols,’ and made, by John 
Knox, ‘ as clowse as a cat when the fleas are kempt off 
her!’ ‘Tastes differ as to picturesque effect, not 
merely with reference to the aforesaid eedols, but 
with regard to the fixt attendance of a goodly row of 
mendicants at the porch of Christian churches. 
Long ago Chrysostom boasted that Pagan palaces 
and temples might bedeck their porticoes with grace- 


ful statuary, but the maimed, the lame, and the | 
blind, were the proper ornaments, metopes, and tri- | 


glyphs of an orthodox peristyle. This Byzantine 
standard of art may not be quite infallible, though 
Raphael, in his cartoon of the ‘Beautiful Gate,’ has 


introduced the lame beggar of Scripture with a | 


skilful eye to contrast. But as the business of our 


governor is merely with social amelioration the pic- | 


turesque and archeological part of this subject may 
be safely left to Mr. Pugin. * * A beggar on horse- 
back is considered in England a rare combination : 
but a centaur of this kind was to be seen here on the 
Pincian hill, in the shape of a robust cripple, who 
rode in daily from his country seat, and, dismounting, 
took up his position on the great stairs of the Trinita, 
riding off gravis @re domum at eve. I see him now 


from my window, his donkey being tethered to the | 
His is a torso as finely developed | 


accustomed tree. 
as that in the Vatican, with a voice to match. I 
rejoiced to find ke has escaped the razzia, being a 


fellow of infinite drollery: he is in sooth the mighty | 
P(query D)an of our Roman beggars. He has given | 


his daughter 1,000 crowns dowry. * * The genuine 


and importunate of the whole tribe; the Irus of 
Homeric days was but a faint prototype of the class. 
To receive your alms scemed his right, and he pur- 
sued you like a bailiff armed with a warrant for exac- 
tion. These marauders have been captured and 
impounded: the highway now is clear to all: but 
there remain a few stragglers in the byeways, 
Pauca tamen subeunt veteris vestigia fraudis,— 

principally composed of cripples and blind men, 
whose demeanour is subdued, and who merely rattle 


atin canister filled with a few seed bajocchi. The grand | 


staircase of the Trinita exhibits a specimen or two, 
but not as it did of old, in such numbers as to rival 
the famous ‘ nix mangiare steps’ of Malta. The late 
Tom Hood described his blind man as ‘a figure in 
alto rilievo who sought further relief ;’ as an instance 
of the ‘clair obscur, being seldom blind to his own 
interest ; as a ‘ human canister tied to a dog’s tail :’ 
and as a ‘ Venetian blind’ being pulled up and down 
by a string. But it is very remarkable that no one 
ever saw a blind man in Rome led about by a dog. 


Such an expedient never seems to have occurred to 

the natives here, or if the idea struck them it seems 

to have been rejected with scorn. Possibly the dogs 
| here are not endowed with the instinct necessary to 
| be entrusted with the guidance of a ‘dark’ man; but 
| the fact is, that each sufferer from ‘ gut serene,’ or 
| other ‘dim suffusion,” takes good care to secure the 
| services of a strapping young woman, or a full grown 

lad, whose whole time is given to the patient, and, of 
| course, lost to the community. This is decidedly a 
| more dignified style of thing than if dependent on a 

mere quadruped; or, as Virgil has it, 
| Canibus data prada Latinis.” 

A companion picture of the canine vagrants 
in Rome may bring our extracts to a close.— 


| well notice some particulars of the habits of this 
animal in connexion with the general subject. Louis 

Bonaparte (Prince of Canino), brother-in-law of Mr. 

Wyse, and rival of Charles Waterton in knowledge 

of brute instincts, has drawn the attention of natu- 

ralists to the system of life pursued by the dogs of 

Rome. You are aware that little sewerage exists 

here, except the cloaca maxima; and that having no 

regulag dustmen or street-contractors, the inhabitants 
are accustomed to throw out the garbage and refuse 
of their houses, which is deposited generally in some 
blind corner appointed for that purpose by the po- 
lice, and decorated with a large inscription on the 
wall, IMMONDEzzAI0; i. e. ‘rubbish shot here.’ It 
appears that though several hundreds of these estab- 
| lished depéts exist in Rome, not one is unappropri- 
ated, but has become by usurpation or regular trans- 
fer, the fee-simple of some particular dog, who will 
not suffer his rights of flotsam and jetsam to be in- 
vaded by any squatter or new comer, but rules su- 
preme master of the dung-heap he has acquired. 

Some cases of copartnership in a dirt corner have 

been observed, but generally with brothers on the 

death of the parent ; and desperate battles occur 
occasionally about ‘ fixity of tenure,’ as in Tipperary. 

The unsuccessful claimant, on ejectment, has no 
| resource but the general run of the streets : 

Heu! magnum alterius frustra spectabit acervum !” 
These extracts will, in all probability, send 
| our readers to the book itself;—where they will 

find much more that is of the same tone and 

character. 





The Poetical Works of James Thomson, with a 
Life of the Poet. By Sir N. Harris Nicolas. 
2 vols. Pickering. 


We were led to expect a better edition of Thom- 
son from the careful eye of Mr. Pickering, and 
a better Life of Thomson from the well-known 
industry and research of Sir Harris Nicolas. 
The edition is pretty enough in appearance 
and the Life sufficiently long. We have, it 
is true, the 1746 text of ‘The Seasons’ (the 
poet’s own text), and we have also a new fact 
or two in the Life; but the edition is far 
| from complete,—and we may look in vain in 
| the Life for many well-ascertained circumstances 
in the poet’s history, known to students in 


: E | English literature of less experience than Mr. 
Roman beggar was proverbially the most insolent 


| Pickering and less industry than Sir Harris 
| Nicolas. ‘The edition is in two volumes :—the 
| first contains the Life—the Minor Poems—the 
| poems on Sir Isaac Newton and Lord Talbot— 


the invective of ‘ Britannia’ and the long and | 
| tedious poem in five parts, entitled ‘ Liberty’: | 
| the second includes ‘The Seasons,’ by which | 


Thomson is best known to the public—and 
‘The Castle of Indolence,’ by which he is best 
known among poets. 

Our first objection relates to ‘The Seasons,’ 
and the three prose dedications which the editor 
has restored to the poems of ‘Spring,’ ‘ Sum- 
mer,’ and ‘ Winter.’ We have thus double 
dedications to each poem—one in prose and the 
other in verse. The prose dedications, it should 
be remembered, appeared by themselves; and 
when the poetical dedications were given, the 
prose were withdrawn by the poet himself. The 
| whole poem, in the edition of 1746—the last 


“ And as we are on the subject of dogs, I may as | 








and best edition—was dedicated by its autho, 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales; a dedicatig, 
omitted in this, and indeed in every subseqy, : 
reprint of the poems. We know, too a th 
unimpeachable testimony of Smollett,” that 
was Thomson’s intention, had he lived, to ha . 
withdrawn the whole of his dedications in mong 
and prose, and stigmatized by name his mn 
in his will.—The fact is, the whole subject ' 
these dedications is a painful one; and they 
will be no more dwelt on than is necessary by 

: y 
any friend to the memory of the poet. , 

The text of ‘The Seasons,’ as far as we have 
examined it, is accurate enough ; but the poem 
has a motley appearance, from being partly 
printed in exact fac-simile of the 1746 edition 
with a profuse display of capitals and italics 
and partly in the less striking character of on 
present system. With poetry like Thomson’ 
so profuse in personifications, the restoration of 
capitals and italics both pleases and assists the 
reader,—and would have been judiciously con 
tinued throughout the whole. 

It has been in some respects unfortunate for 
the full reputation of Thomson that the to 
partial approbation of a friend should hay: 
preserved a MS. volume of his early poems, 
and that the love of novelty (if nothing else) 
induced a bookseller to give the contents of jt 
to the public. We have in the edition before 
us a pretty complete collection of these early 
poems ;—which are poor in themselves, and re. 
deemed from absolute mediocrity only by a line 
here and there indicating an eye and ear capable 
of greater efforts. But the too prominent in. 
portance assigned to the contents of this volume, 
in the present edition, is not our only complaint 
against the publisher and editor. We hare 
here a poem of three pages, ‘To Dr. Dek 
Cour in Ireland, on his Prospect of Poetry,’ of 
which Thomson was not the author. The fact 
is well known to the careful students of ou 
poetry; and is told in a number of The Gentle. 
man’s Magazine, published in the lifetime of 
Thomson. The poem appeared with Thomson's 
name to it, in a number of the Daily Journal 
for 1736; and Cave, the friend of Thomson— 
to whom it was also sent—inserted the follov- 
ing note on the subject in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for August 1736 :—“ N.B. The poem 
in blank verse, intitled, ‘To Mr. James Dala- 
court, on his Prospect of Poetry,’ signed J. 
Thomson, is come to hand; but we not only find 
it published already in a Monthly Collection for 
November 1734, but are assured from Mr. Thon- 
son, that though it has some lines from his 
‘Seasons,’ he knew nothing of the piece till he 
saw it in the Daily Journal.” The note is at 
p. 484 of the Magazine. 

But our objections do not end here. The 
long poem on the death of Congreve, the pot, 
recovered and reprinted by Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, and by him and others assigned to Thon- 
son [see Atheneum, No. 874], is not even 
referred to in the life of the poet prefixed to this 
edition. Our other objection is the omission of 
the song ‘To Love,’ preserved by Hone in one 
of his popular publications; and of which the 
first verse alone is peculiarly Thomson-like:— 


Sweet tyrant Love, but hear me now, 

And cure while young this pleasing smart, 
Or rather aid my trembling vow, 

And teach me to reveal my heart. 


Nor is there any reason, that we can see, Why 
that very wonderful part of a poem which intro 
duced the poet to Aaron Hill, should not have 
found a place in this new edition. Hill printed 
itin ‘The Plain Dealer;’ and Mr. Allan Cunning: 
ham inserted a part of it in a Life of Thoms, 
prefixed to Tilt’s illustrated edition. Mr. Cut 
ningham has remarked, that in these verses the 
poet struck at once the key-note of ‘ The Seasons: 

It would be tedious to follow Sir Harris throug! 
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Fhe details of the poet's life, — because it 
yould be easy to add something of conse- 
yence to almost every incident which he has 
4 To the number of the incidents it would 


f equally easy to add. But we will observe 
that it is strange to find Sir Harris attributing a 
fact about Mallet to Bolton Corney—when Mal- 
jet himself relates it in so well-known a book as 
Spence’s Anecdotes;—and still stranger to find 
him observing that of the last illness of the 
et “all that is known is stated in the fol- 
lowing [brief ] letter from Mr. Mitchell "— 
when in the Culloden Papers,—a book which 
has been upwards of thirty years before the 
yorld—there are at least half a dozen letters 
containing full and complete particulars of 
the poet's last illness. One, we remember, 
(a very beautiful one) is from Armstrong, the 
oct of “The Art of Preserving Health.’ 

The Rev. John Mitford (the learned editor of 
Gray) is said to possess an interleaved copy of 
‘The Seasons’ with numerous MS. alterations 
inthe handwriting of Pope. Sir Harris calls it 
the edition of 1744, and speaks of the correc- 
tins as in Thomson’s own handwriting. He 
is, however, mistaken. We think we have seen 
the book which Mr. Mitford is said to possess. 
Itisa very curious one, the edition of 1736 or 
1737, or about that time, (we write from memory) 
with numerous corrections in Thomson's own 
handwriting, and still more numerous alterations 
inasmaller and neater handwriting,—not unlike 
Pope’s, but still to our thinking (as we remarked 
atthe time) a good deal more like Lord Lyttel- 
ton's. The point is worth settling. Pope is 
not known to have corrected ‘The Seasons’— 
but Lord Lyttelton not only corrected them in 
the poet's lifetime, but actually published a cor- 
rected and altered edition of his own after the 
poet's death. 

If we are not very much mistaken, to Sir 
Harris should belong the credit of recovering a 
very beautiful letter from Thomson to Miss 
Young—the Amanda of his verses. The letter 
is additionally interesting because it describes 
the Park at Hagley, and the society which the 
poet met there.— 

“The Park,” says the writer, “where we pass a 
great part of our time, is thoroughly delightful, 
quite enchanting. It consists of several little hills, 
finely tufted with wood, and rising softly one 
above another, from which are seen a great va- 
rety of at once beautiful and grand extensive pros- 
pects; but I am most charmed with its sweet em- 
howered retirements, and particularly with a winding 
dale that runs through the middle of it. This dale 
is overhung with deep woods, and enlivened by a 
stream, that, now gushing from mossy rocks, now 
falling in cascades, and now spreading into a calm 
length of water, forms the most natural and pleasing 
xene imaginable. At the source of this water, com- 
posed of some pretty rills, that purl from beneath 
the roots of oaks, there is as fine a retired seat as 
lovers’ heart could wish. There I often sit, and with 
adear exquisite mixture of pleasure and pain, of all 
that love can boast of excellent and tender, think of 
you. Nor is the society here inferior to the scene. 
It is gentle, animated, pleasing. Nothing passes but 
what either tends to amuse the imagination, improve 
the head, or better the heart. This is the truly 
happy life, this union of retirement and choice society ; 
itgivesan idea of that which the patriarchal or golden 
age is supposed to have been ; when every family was 
alittle state of itself, governed by the mild laws of 
rason, benevolence, and love.” 

Here we see the poet of ‘The Seasons’ view- 
ing everything, as Johnson remarked, through 
the medium of his own favourite pursuit. 





Vanity Fair. Pen and Pencil Sketches of Eng- 
lish Society. By W.M. Thackeray. Nos. 1 
to 7. Published at the Punch Office. 

Goon John Bunyan (no ancestor, we take leave 

to observe, of the severe Poetess who figured at 


Mrs. Perkins’s Ball!) has recorded the fate of 
Faithful the First, who stood up in Vanity Fair 
to warn the buyers and sellers—the gamblers 
and the proprietors of the merry-go-rounds—of 
the error of their ways. Mr. Thackeray need 
apprehend no martyrdom as the consequence 
of this second essay. Criticism, we are inclined 
to trust, never “ did to death” a true man: wield- 
ing, when most unjust, but a transient power 
over gag and thumb-screw—and leaving the 
mouth of Patience and Courage free to open, 
and the hand of Ingenuity ready to devise, after 
its petty malice has been wreaked for a while and 
its force to torment exhausted. But the worst 
tempered or worst principled of critics, however 
savagely disposed, could but administer a tender 
tickling of the rod toa writer so good-humoured 
as this new Preacher ; who strolls from booth to 
booth, handling the fools’ caps and bells with so 
much easy indifference and such a quaint sar- 
donic smile of his own, that we are never alto- 
gether secure that at some moment Nature will 
not prove too strong for Grace ;—and that don- 
ning motley himself, he will not be seen “ throw- 
ing a summerset” among the best of the Harle- | 
quins! 

Nevertheless, we are in truth bound to observe 
that these are rather ‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches’ 
of “ mean persons’ than of “ English society.” 
Mr. Thackeray announces his novel “as without 
a hero,’—and therefore a somewhat selfish 
Osborne and a dull simple Dobbin, and a fool 
called Captain Crawley, are perhaps men as 
worshipful as we had any right to expect. But 
in the chapter of Womankind, where—to speak 
sentimentally—we are used to seek our repose 
and solace, he has been somewhat too nig- 
gardly. Sweet Amelia Osborne is, at best, but 
a secondary figure ;—the power of the tale lying 
in the nature and performances of Becky Sharp. 
As a piece of character we rate this lady very 
highly. She was old while yet a child—is shrewd 
as hername; and still able tomask hershrewdness 
under an aspect of heart and good nature—not | 
poor, because endowed with that intense thirst 
for luxury, advancement, and influence, which 
bespeaks imagination no less than ambition, and 
provides for its own relief—never weary—never 
pre-occupied — never making enemies —not 
knowing or desiring a friend, though perpe- 
tually picking up tools of all sorts and sizes. 
It was probably Mr. Thackeray’s design to 
exhibit the sins of Society in such a creature 
as their inevitable result—a being with many 
pleasant qualities, yet not a fibre of sensibility 
left nor ascrap of conscience. Repulsive, there- 
fore, though she is, and to be feared (for we see 
that mischief without end is to be brought about 
by her turnings and windings), we feel a sort 
of pity fora trader ‘so young and so untender”’ 
—a strange trouble while we contemplate Huma- 
nity without a heart :—and thus have a double 
right to complain that such a central figure is so 
setround with sensuality, gluttony, hypocrisy and 
pretence. Should ‘ Vanity Fair’ fail to take a fast 
and permanent hold of the public, it will be the 
fault of the preference on the author’s part for 
the unpleasing (a thing totally distinct from 
Cynicism or the apotheosis of Deformity), and 
not because he fails in force of portraiture and 
in probability of dialogue, or in truth to the 
by-way and back-stairs and kennel life of this 
Valley of Tears! 

We are spared by the above remarks from 
the necessity of following the fortunes of the 
clever woman to which the tale is mainly devoted: 
but we must not refrain from warranting our 
praise of Mr. Thackeray as powerful without 
effort, by giving an episodical scene. When an 
Osborne whose sire is purse-proud chooses to 
be seduced by his better nature into running off 
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with an Amelia whose parent is on the brink of 


ruin—be the Osborne ever so fine a family-hope 
and the Amelia as sweet a Flower as was ever 
withered or trodden down in Vanity Fair, there 
is but one thing to be done: as follows— 


“ Behind Mr. Osborne's dining-room was the usual 
apartment which went in his house by the name of 
the study; and was sacred to the master of the house. 
Hither Mr. Osborne would retire of a Sunday fore- 
noon when not minded to go to church; and here 
pass the morning in his crimson leather chair, reading 
the paper. A couple of glazed book-cases were here, 
containing standard works in stout gilt bindings. The 
‘Annual Register, the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
* Blair’s Sermons,’ and ‘ Hume and Smollet.”. From 
year’s end to year’s end he never took one of these 
volumes from the shelf ; but there was no member of 
the family that would dare for his life to touch one of 
the books, except upon those rare Sunday evenings 
when there was no dinner party, and when the great 
scarlet Bible and Prayer-book were taken out from 
the corner where they stood beside his copy of the 
Peerage, and the servants being rung up to the dining 
parlour, Osborne read the evening service to his family 
in a loud grating pompous voice. No member of the 
household, child or domestic, ever entered that room 
without a certain terror. Here he checked the house- 
keeper's accounts, and overhauled the butler’s cellar- 
book. Hence he could command, across the clean 
gravel court-yard, the back entrance of the stables 
with which one of his bells communicated, and into 
this yard the coachman issued from his premises as 
into a dock, and Osborne swore at him from the study 
window, Four times a year Miss Wirt entered this 
apartment to get her salary; and his daughters to re- 
ceive their quarterly allowance. George as a boy had 
been horsewhipped in this room many times; his 
mother sitting sick on the stair listening to the cuts 
of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever known to 
cry under the punishment; the poor woman used 
to fondle and kiss him secretly, and give him money 
to soothe him when he came out. There was a 
picture of the family over the mantel-piece, removed 
thither from the front room after Mrs, Osborne's death 
—George was on a pony, the elder sister holding him 
up a bunch of flowers; the younger led by her 
mother’s hand; all with red cheeks and large red 
mouths, simpering upon each other in the approved 
family-portrait manner. The mother lay under 
ground now, long since forgotten—the sisters and 
brother had a hundred different interests of their own, 
and, familiar still, were utterly estranged from each 
other. Some few scores of years afterwards, when all 
the parties represented are grown old, what bitter 
satire there is in those flaunting childish family-por- 
traits, with their farce of sentiment and smiling lies, 
and innocence so, self-conscious and self-satisfied. 
Osborne's own stately portrait, with that of his great 
silver inkstand and arm-chair, had taken the place 
of honour in the dining-room, vacated by the family- 
piece. To this study old Osborne retired then, greatly 
to the relief of the small party whom he left. When 
the servants had withdrawn, they began to talk for a 
while volubly, but very low; then they went up stairs 
quietly, Mr. Bullock accompanying them stealthily 
on his creaking shoes. He had no heart to sit alone 
drinking wine, and so close to the terrible old gentle- 
man in the study hard at hand. An hour at least 
after dark, the butler, not having received any sum- 
mons, ventured to tap at his door and take him in wax 
candles and tea. The master of the house sate in his 
chair, pretending to read the paper, and when the ser- 
vant, placing the lights and refreshment on the table 
by him, retired, Mr. Osborne got up and locked the 
door after him. This time there was no mistaking 
the matter; all the honsehold knew that some great 
catastrophe was going to happen which was likely 
direly to affect Master George. In the large shining 
mahogany escrutoire Mr. Osborne had a drawe. 
especially devoted to his son’s affairs and papers 
Here he kept all the documents relating to him 
ever since he had been a boy: here were his prize 
copy-books and drawing-hooks, all bearing George's 
hand, and that of the master: here were his first let- 
ters in large round hand sending his love to papa and 
mama, and conveying his petitions for a cake. His 
dear godpapa Sedley was more than once mentioned 
in them. Curses quivered on old Osborne’s livid lips, 
and horrid hatred and disappointment writhed in hig 
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heart, as looking through some of these papers he 
came on that name. They were all marked and 
docketed, and tied with red tape. It was—‘ From 
Georgy, requesting 5s., April 23, 18—; answered, 
April 25,—or ‘ Georgy about a pony, October 13,’— 
and so forth. In another packet were ‘ Dr. §.’s ac- 
counts’—‘ G.’s tailor’s bills and outfit, drafts on me 
by G. Osborne, jun.’ &c.,—his letters from the West 
Indies—his agent’s letters, and the newspapers con- 
taining his commission : here was a whip he had when 
a boy, and in a paper a locket containing his hair, 
which his mother used to wear. Turning one over 
after another, and musing over these memorials, the 
unhappy man passed many hours. His dearest va- 
nities, ambitions, hopes, had all been here. What 
pride he had in his boy! He was the handsomest 
child ever seen. Everybody said he was like a noble- 
man’s son. A royal princess had remarked him, and 
kissed him, and asked his name in Kew Gardens. 
What city-man could show such another? Could a 
prince have been better cared for? Anything that 
money could buy had been his son’s. He used to go 
down on speech-days with four horses and new liveries, 
and scatter new shillings among the boys at the school 
where George was: when he went with George to the 
depét of his regiment, before the boy embarked for 
Canada, he gave the officers such a dinner as the 
Duke of York might have sat down to. Had he ever 
refused a bill when George drew one? There they 
were—paid without a word. Many a general in the 
army couldn't ride the horses he had! He had the 
child before his eyes, on a hundred different days when 
he remembered George—afier dinner, when he used 
to come in as bold as a lord and drink off his glass 
by his father’s side, at the head of the table—on the 
pony at Brighton, when he cleared the hedge and kept 
up with the huntsman—on the day when he was pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent at the levee, when all 
Saint James’s couldn't produce a finer young fellow. 
And this, this was the end of all!—to marry a bank- 
rupt and fly in the face of duty and fortune! What 
humiliation and fury: what pangs of sickening rage, 
balked ambition and love; what wounds of outraged 
vanity, tenderness even, had this old worldling now to 
suffer under! Having examined these papers, and 
pondered over this one and the other, in that bitterest 
of all helpless woe, with which miserable men think 
of happy past times—George’s father took the whole 
of the documents out of the drawer in which he had 
kept them so long, and locked them into a writing- 
box, which he tied and sealed with his seal. Then 
he opened the book-case, and took down the great red 
Bible we have spoken of—a pompous book, seldom 
looked at, and shining all over with gold. There 
was a frontispiece to the volume, representing Abra- 
ham sacrificing Isaac. Here, according to custom, 
Osborne had recorded on the fly-leaf, and in his large 
clerk-like hand, the dates of his marriage and his wife's 
death, and the births and Christian names of his chil- 
dren. Jane came first, then George Sedley Osborne, 
then Maria Frances, and the days of the christening 
of each. Taking a pen, he carefully obliterated 
George’s names from the page ; and when the leaf 
was quite dry, restored the volume to the place from 
which he had moved it. Then he took a document 
out of another drawer, where his own private papers 
were kept; and having read it, crumpled it up and 
lighted it at one of the candles, and saw it burn en- 
tirely away in the grate. It was his will; which being 
burned, he sate down and wrote off a letter, and rang 
for his servant, whom he charged to deliver it in the 
morning. It was morning already : ashe went up to 
bed, the whole house was alight with the sunshine: 
and the birds were singing among the fresh green 
leaves in Russell Square.” 

The critic would be justified in being strin- 
gent, if not severe, with a novelist who could 
write the foregoing passage yet fail to produce a 
complete work of high order. 
shall but content our consciences with warning 
Mr. Thackeray to beware of banter; and to re- 
collect that a gallery filled with Dutch studies 
by Maas and Brouwerand Jan Steen and Ostade, 
makes but a monotonous show— one master 
doing injury to another by the force of family 
likeness. This said, we wait with more than 
ordinary curiosity for the “reckoning” of 
§ Vanity Fair.’ 


s 
For ourselves, we 


British Association Catalogue of Stars. 1845.— 
Lalande’s Histoire Céleste Frangaise. 1847.— 
Lacaille’s Catalogue of 9766 Stars in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 1847. 


R. & E. Taylor. 


it is desirable to repeat the name. Here are three 
publications, all catalogues of stars, all published 


expense of Government), all planned, promoted, 


and all left incomplete by his death. 
tory of sidereal astronomy in the last twenty years 


series which will give that period its note, so far 
as registration of stars’ places is concerned; and 
it is well worth while to try whether the literary 
reader cannot be made to see the value of what 


by one individual. 

The fixed stars, so called, all the world knows 
are not fixed. They have motion with respect to 
their circles of reference, and motion with re- 
spect to one another ;—so that they are neither 
relatively nor absolutely fixed. Nevertheless, 
they are the most fixed bodies,—and are there- 
fore still the standards of reference. It is, then, 
obviously of the utmost consequence for the 
connexion of old and new astronomy—which is 
an essential part of the science itself—that the 
old observations should be carefully reduced, 
that is, cleared of all the difference between the 
apparent places and the mean,—that the opera- 
tions necessary for comparison of places should 
be made on a uniform system, with every help 
which tables of reference can afford,—and that 
all future observations should be carefully re- 
duced before they are published. 

A star is observed at two distant periods: the 
observed places, of course, differ. When the ob- 
served places are carefully reduced to the mean 
equinox of some one epoch, there are now three 
causes to which this difference may be referred 
—error of observation, motion of the star, motion 
of our solar system. The first is unavoidable,— 
and restitution is generally impossible ; the effects 
of the second and third are mixed up together; 
—and one of the great impending problems of 
astronomy is their separation. Unsystematic 
and unskilful reduction might easily introduce 
a fourth error, large enough and varied enough 
to baffle all attempts at the separation of the 
second and third. The object of the whole is 
twofold :—first, to gain that knowledge of the 
motions and places of the stars which is abso- 
lutely requisite for the conservation and im- 
provement of our knowledge of the sun, moon, 
and planets, and of the geographical and civil 
uses of astronomy; secondly, to keep watch 
upon the great problem of the determination of 


to. 

To form a distinct idea of the state of sidereal 
astronomy at the beginning of 1820, imagine 
every imaginable confusion : no two astronomers 
agreeing entirely in their methods of reduction, 


and published observations the original manu- 
scripts of which had never been again consulted 
to see what modern improvements could do or 
modern investigation detect. ‘ This,” says Sir 
John Herschel, ‘“ was precisely the sort of case 
for Mr. Baily to take pity on:’’—and then he 
proceeds thus—“ He perceived a desert, where, 
with a moderate expenditure of capital, a plen- 
tiful harvest might be made to grow.’’ We ob- 
ject to this agricultural simile altogether. The 
retired member of the Stock Exchange saw in 
the sidereal heavens a vast mass of accounts 
which had been very ill kept, with a bad day- 
| book, and neither journal nor ledger. 





WE noticed the first of these works when it ap- | 
peared: but as a constituent member of the set, | 


by the British Association (the two latter at the | 


and in part executed, by the late Francis Baily, | 
The his- | 


has been remarkable : these works complete the | 


has been done, and the extraordinary help given | 


the motion of the solar system already alluded | 


masses of observations unreduced, unpublished, | 


There are two kinds of star catalogues 
first are the observations of one individual 
| one observatory, made on one system and to “s 
end. The second are collections from pat 
the first, reduced to a common epoch havine 
the advantage of numbers and distribution al 
the disadvantage of want of uniformity in th 
| materials. We cannot here enter upon the = 
veral wants which such catalogues supply, Tro 
efforts of the second kind were produced both 
under Mr. Baily’s superintendence, The first 
was the Astronomical Society’s Catalogue; ; 
compilation of 2881 stars, published in 1997 
and giving for each star all the permanent ety 
terials (the rest are found in the current Nay. 
tical Almanac) wanted in the reductions, ina 
new and most valuable form. The second Was 
the first of the three works in our heading, cca 
taining 8377 stars, on a similar but somewhat 
augmented model. This second catalogue, the 
| largest and best of the kind in existence, has the 
| preface which Mr. Baily lived to complete. 
| Independently of this, he edited the Cats. 
_logues of Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, Tycho Brabé. 
_ Halley, Hevelius, Flamsteed, Lacaille (that of 

principal stars), and Mayer :—a mass,” saysSir 
| John Herschel, “ of commentation, expurgation, 
}and minute inquiry before which the mos 
| stouthearted might quail; since there is not one 
of them in which each individual star has not 
been made the subject of a most scrupulous and 
| searching examination, and in which errors that 
had escaped all prior detection—errors of read- 
ing, errors of entry, of copying, of calculation, 
‘of printing, out of number—have not been de- 
| tected and corrected.” 
| There remained two great masses of published, 
| but unreduced, observations. Mr. Baily volun- 
| teered to the British Association to undertake 
the superintendence of the reduction and publi- 
' cation of these. The Association bore the ex- 
penses of the reduction ; and made an application 
(which was granted) to the Government for 
funds to defray the printing. The reductions of 
both were finished and the printing &mmenced, 
when Mr. Baily died; and the further care of 
the publication was committed to Sir John 
Herschel and Lieut. Stratford. The two works 
in question are the second and third in ow 
heading. 

Of these two the first is the ‘ Histoire Céleste’ 
of Jerome Lalande. It contains 47,390 stars, 
to each of which is given the right ascension 
and north polar distance, with their annual pre- 
cessions, the magnitudes, and reference to the 
pages of the original work. ‘The whole was 
originally the private undertaking of Lalande; 
and it was commenced with the intention of 
taking all stars from the north pole to the 
southern tropic and down to the ninth magni- 
tude. The observer was the nephew, Michel 
le Francais Lalande, and the work was published 
|in 1801. A preface is added to the English 
edition, giving the conjectural reasons for seve- 
ral omissions, no account of which was found 
_among Mr. Baily’s papers. The epoch of re- 
| duction is Jan. 1, 1800. : 

The second work is a similarly reduced publi- 
cation of the stars in the celebrated Souther 
Catalogue of Lacaille, first published in his ‘Ce- 
lum Australe Stelliferum, in 1763. Of 9766 stars 
herein contained, only 1942 were reduced in the 
work itself; and these have hitherto (that is, till 
the publication of Sir Thomas Brisbane’s Cate 
logue) been the most extensive authority for the 
position of southern stars, This work—which, 
for the first time, makes the greater part of Le 
caille’s labours available—has a preface by Sit 
John Herschel. 

Thus, either by the work, or under the supér- 
intendence, of one man, and that man en 
in business till he was fifty years old, all the 
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neglected Catalogues of any importance, from 


tolemy t 
ach, and republished. 


has now a 


o Lalande, have been examined, cor- 
Sidereal astronomy 
fair start ;—and in all probability 
yill keep it: for the absolute necessity of re- 
duced observations is now recognized; and the 
observatories, which used to stack their obser- 
vations, now thrash them out and bring them 
to market. The Annual Report of the Astrono- 
mical Society for 1845 says that future astro- 
nomers will nearly as soon publish unmade as 
unreduced observations. 

In the meanwhile, the Observatory of Green- 
yich is bringing up its long and valuable arrears 
of lunar and planetary observations ;—of which 
we shall have to speak when the publication is 
complete. The whole prospect is good,—and 
likely to be better. 





The German Emigrants’ Journeyings and Ad- 
ventures—{ Der Deutschen Auswanderer, &§c. } 
By Friedrich Gerstiicker. Leipzig, Brockhaus; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tur substance of this entertaining book— 

which relates the fortunes of a company of Ger- | 

man adventurers bound for the land of promise 

with the design of forming a colony there—is | 
evidently no fiction. It appears, indeed, as one | 
of the volumes of a series of popular tales; and | 
the author has added certain romantic flourishes ! 
to the main outline of his story which very | 

successfully fulfil the usual conditions of a 

novel. But it is impossible to read many pages 

without perceiving that he is telling what he 
must himself have seen, known and suffered 

—so minute and circumstantial is the narra- 

tive: and as he is gifted with considerable 

powers of observing and describing, the reality 
of his work renders it extremely life-like 
and engaging. Any true account—and such, 
in the main, this undoubtedly is—of what be- | 
falls the exiles from Europe in their attempts 

to settle in the New World will always have a 

certain interest for those who remain behind. 

The widest scope now left for adventure—the | 

only field that remains open for the display of 

personal energy in conflict with the rude forces 
of nature—is reserved for the traveller in some 
remoter parts of the globe, or for the pioneer 

who turns his back on civilized life to found a 

home for himself in the woods and wilds of a 

new country. The interest which in former 

times found its object in the perils and exploits 
of the wandering knight must now turn for 
gratification to the journal of the Arctic voyager 
or the narrative of the emigrant or backwoods- 
man. ‘To English readers, especially, it is 

something new to learn how it fared with a 

party of German emigrants in North America. 

Of the fortunes of many of our own countrymen 

who have gone thither on the same errand we 

have perhaps sufficiently heard. But we are little 
acquainted with what the crowds that have for 
many years past been leaving Germany for the 

United States may have to say of their expe- 

nence. We are glad, therefore, to meet with a 

writer who is evidently no stranger to this little 

known history; and who has not only had a 

personal share in the emigrant’s lot and a close 

acquaintance with many features of that New 

World to which hope allures him, but a quick 

eye, as well, to read the characters of men and 

things and a ready masculine pen to record his 
observations. 

As to the general impfession left from reading 
this book,—which, once for all, we shall treat 
as being essentially a real, and not a fictitious 

istory,—we are chiefly struck with the close 
resemblance which it shows between the results of 
the German’s experience and that which British 
emigrants have too often had to relate. The 








colonist from Oldenburg or the Black Forest, 





indeed, from his landing at New York to his 
settlement in Tennessee or Ohio, enters in many 
respects on a series of circumstances quite 
different from those which meet the English 
wanderer. He usually betakes himself to 
some district where others of his own nation 
have already begun to settle ; and throughout 
the process of domestication his career in 
the United States lies as distinct from that of 
the English or Irish colonist as were his previous 
habits and condition while in the “old country.” 
To one conclusion, however, both come at last, 
—if we may depend on the evidence of this 
intelligent and well-informed German reporter, 


Through different ways, but with the same | 


result, each is lured by the same extravagant 
hopes—commits similar mistakes—clings to 









































































old habits and prejudices with equal tenacity | 


and detriment to himself—is exposed to the 
same kind of tricks and deceptions—must learn 
wisdom at the same cost of disappointment and 
suffering—and finally, if he bears the seasoning 
and still determines to stay in the New World, 
has, lessoned by experience, to begin afresh, atid 
with humbled expectations labour —— 
on the soil—winning from it by degrees, through 
years of hardship and privation, a rude and 
moderate independence in place of the sudden 
riches he expected. Such, at least, is the moral 
of the exceedingly well-written and interesting 
story told by Herr Gerstiicker. 

At Bremen we are first introduced to the 
party. They are of all ranks—some merchants, 
a barrister, a “‘ Von”’ of the landed class, a cler- 
gyman with wife and two fair daughters (to 
whom we naturally look for the romance of 
the tale), sundry mechanics and workmen of 
various trades, and some dozen of peasants— 
gathered from different parts of Germany. They 
have agreed to unite for the purpose of founding 
a colony across the Atlantic; appointed a direc- 
tory to conduct the enterprise, consisting of the 
more educated of the party ; contributed in certain 
proportions to a common purse to defray the 
cost of the voyage and purchase land for the 
settlement; and embarked full of hope, in 
the idea of suddenly finding themselves a 
thriving community in avirgin land. The dis- 
cordant elements of the union, however, soon 
begin to disturb its harmony. The mechanics 
and labourers threaten to fall out even during 


the voyage, and are hardly prevented from re- | 
belling against the “ grand gentlemen” whom | 


they lately elected as theirleaders. The condition 
of the steerage passenger in bad weather, in- 
deed, is harassing enough to excuse discontent. 


describes with the fidelity of an eye-witness the 
terrors of an incident apparently so trifling as 
the “fetching away”’ of a pile of luggage in a 
gale of wind :— 


A hollow sea was running, and the waves thun- | 
fa] 


dered with heavy blows against the sides of the ship, 
which quivered to her heart at every stroke. Yet 
the gale had not blown long enough to raise the 
waves much; and heeling over to the wind—the posi- 
tion in which a vessel is both safer and has less violent 
motion than when it blows directly a-stern and the 
lofty mass sways from side to side—the good 
ship shot rapidly through the dark water, dashing 
the foam from her bows, while most of the passen- 
gers quietly and without alarm fell to sleep. * * 
A wild confused ery, a thumping and washing of 
heavy bodies, an almost stupifying piercing pain in 
the head, waked him [Werner]. Alarmed and 
surprised, he opened his eyes; and although every- 
thing around was hidden in pitchy darkness, he in- 
stantly perceived that the ship must have changed 


her tack, and was in consequence lying over on the | 


other side, on which his berth was—for his head was 
thrown downwards, while his feet were pointed al- 
most perpendicularly upwards. He changed his posi- 
tion in all haste. ‘The frightful din between decks, 
however, went on; and creeping out of his berth, he 


| done it but poorly. 


| which came falling upon them, 


became at once aware of the alarming condition in 
which he and the rest of his fellow-passengers were 
at the moment. * * The luggage had been lashed 
to the stanchions, as usual in passenger ships, and 
in such a way, too, that most of the lids and covers 
might be opened to give the owners access to their 
stores of food and clething;—but one of the peasants, 
not at once comprehending the reasonable purpose of 
keeping the baggage fast, and the risk which might 
attend the neglect of this precaution, had, in spite of 
the dissuasions of the others, loosened one of the 
ropes, in order to get more easily at something in his 
chest. The little tailor, who lay in the berth above 
him, may very likely have had a prophetic fear of 
the trunks and cases dancing about in disorder: for 
he had attempted to fasten them as before—but being 
ignorant of the mystery of knotting ropes, had 
So that when the ship began to 
plunge—when the whole weight of the baggage 
was swayed over, now on this side, now on that,— 
the fastening gave way, and down came clattering 


| first the little boxes and cases from the top of the 


pile, followed, at last, by the heavy ordnance, the 
immense chests of the emigrants. Many of them, 
indeed, with laudable zeal, instantly leaped out of their 
cribs when they perceived the danger: but from 
the frantic motions of the ship, they could hardly 
keep themselves on their legs, how much less master 
these heavy weights—and were fain, as a sudden 
shift of the vessel threw the whole mass against them, 
to regain in all haste their berths, which were pro- 
tected by stout planks, in order to save themselves 
from being lamed or crushed to death by the luggage 
Their condition now 
was terrible ; and was made sadder by the moans of 
one of the young fellows who, in attempting to reach 
the hatchway and get on deck, had been badly 
wounded by some of the chests falling upon him :— 
while from all the berths the noise was increased by 
the wailing of the women, the screams of children, 
and the groans and sobs of the sea-sick. It was a 
frightful confusion; and in vain did they all rage and 
cry for help from the sailors, In the darkness they 
could have done nothing, had they even had leisure 
then to attend to the unfortunate passengers. Then, 
when all might suppose the alarm had reached a 
height that could not be increased, there pierced 
through all the din and uproar, through all the 
groaning and complaining, a cry of agony and un- 
speakable horror so wild, that even the sick and the 
children hearkened to the sound, and for the moment 
an absolute hush followed the dismal tumult. It was 
but for a moment: and the fearful exclamation— 
“ A corpse ! a corpse!” sounded from berth to berth, 
from lip to lip! 


At New York, while waiting for the choice of 
a proper lot of land, the wanderers, being necessa- 
rily dispersed, fall into different curious scenes, 
Some of them are sorely fleeced by low inn- 


s n _ keepers of their own nation ;—of whom, where- 
The following night-scene between decks | 


ever found in the United States, Herr Gerstiicker 
gives the worst possible character. The directors 
here fall in with a naturalized countryman—a 


| certain dexterous Doctor Normann; who, in the 


most disinterested manner, offers to help them 
to a good purchase—and at length discovers 
for them a perfect jewel of a “location” in 
Tennessee, a few miles up the Big Halchee, 
a “fine river flowing into the Mississippi, 
by Jackson Town.” This location consists 
of excellent land, already partly cleared— 
though from some accidental cause it has been 
lying unoccupied for afew years—houses already 
built and fences erected in a part of the estate 
sufficient for immediate use, with sundry other 
easements and advantages. The adventurers 
think they have fallen on a stray lot of Paradise ; 
and at once agree to conclude the purchase. 


| The money is paid down in New York; and the 


party set forth, by Albany, Buffalo, Lake Erie 
and the railways, and down the Ohio, to take 
possession of their new inheritance. A weary 
and expensive business they find this long over- 
land journey to be. In spite of warning that 
most of the lumber will be useless, they persist 
in dragging with them a load of furniture 
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and implements such as they have been used 
to in Germany. At length the cost of carriage 
and the falling state of the common fund 
compel them to leave a part at Buffalo in 
charge of a “highly respectable’ German 
tavern-keeper—who has no recollection of the 
deposit when it is inquired after some months 
later. By degrees they approach the promised 
land. Dr. Normann, who has accompanied 
the party so far, falling by the way into a vio- 
lent passion for the parson’s eldest daughter, 
Bertha, leaves them at Cincinnati in a rather 
suspicious manner. The scene when they enter 
the Mississippi becomes Jess and less inviting 
atevery league. The weather is frightful,—the 
sky pouring down rain like a deluge. At length 
they arrive at the landing-place, the site of the 
promised “ town,” at the mouth of the Big Hal- 
chee—which it has puzzled the Germans on 
their way thither to hear called by the Ameri- 
cans a creek. ‘They have never heard that this 
term was the English for “‘river;” and a fine 
river, of course, the Big Halchee, must be “as 
bespoken.”’ 

They now drew every hour nearer to the end of 
their journey; and the captain (of the steamboat) 
said to the elder Siebert, who could speak English, 
that he should land them at about one in the morn- 
ing at the mouth of the Big Halchee. “Do you 
know the place?” Siebert asked him. “No, I 
don't ; but the pilot thinks there is a little creek of 
that name, and that it lies somewhere between Ran- 
dolf and the northern boundary of Tennessee.”— 
“ What, then, is the name of the town at its mouth 2” 
**Town ? there is no town at all in that place.”"— 
“No town? But a village, in it, of some kind 2” 
“© yes! a woodcutter, with his family, lives there, 
unless he has cleared out again: these chaps are 
fond of moving.”—“ Strange!” muttered Siebert to 
himself. * * It was already past midnight when the 
bell was rung for landing; and from without, the 
thunder, rattling on all sides, accompanied its echoes, 
which sounded far through the night. Soon after- 
wards a burning torch was seen waving on the left 
bank; and the boat wheeled round, in order to lie-to 
with head to the stream. At the same moment the 
captain came into the between decks, and called out, 
—‘‘ Mouth of the Big Halchee! Now, you who 
are for the shore!” Thereupon came the sailors and 
firemen, and seized on everything they could lay 
hands on, and tumbled it overboard; not on the 
upper ledge of the river’s bank, but close to the 
water’s edge, where some fifteen fathoms of firewood 
lay piled up. This wood another gang of labourers, 
at the same time, began to carry on board ; and the 
whole business really presented a scene of terrible 
disorder and confusion, Women were complaining, 
children screaming, men swearing. The rain came 
rushing down from heaven in abundant floods; and it 
was a hard and rueful task to get the females as well 
of Hehrmann’s as of the other families dragged up 
the steep banks of the stream, on which, by the 
light of a pitch-pine brand they had got from the 
steam-boat, they perceived a small solitary hovel, 
the door standing open, and a faintly-glimmering 
fire burning on the hearth. The owner of the 
house and of the wood-pile accompanied them to the 
entrance, and made them a sign to come in. But 
Siebert, who had previously exchanged a few words 
with him, whispered, as the latter turned aside, “ Do 
not crowd too near the bed ; the wife of our host is 
lying in it; she died about an hour since.” These 
words were uttered with such fearful composure that 
Pastor Hehrmann, greatly shocked, looked round 
towards the American; but he went down again, with- 
out uttering a word, to the steamboat, to receive pay- 
ment for his wood. * * The hovel was too small to 
hold all the party; many of whom, besides, were 
afraid of entering because of the body lying in it. 
Fortunately, there was another kind of shed, or 
“smoke-house,” behind the log hut; in which the 
rest found a miserable place of refuge. It was a 
dismal night: the storm raved around the house, 
till the weak shingles on the roof clapped and qui- 
vered ; and the rain came driving through the cre- 
vices here and there in thin spouts. The musquitoes 
seemed insatiable, and swarmed about the poor suf- 








children especially, made restless by this plague as 
well as by all the other strange discomforts of the 
place, could not be kept quiet, and by their scream- 
ing increased the miserable and ominous feeling of 
the party. Above all,—mute and motionless, heeding 
neither the insects nor any of the other disturbances, 
there sat the young farmer by the pallet of his dead 
wife, which was protected by a thin musquito-net 
hung over it. Without uttering a sound, he 
sat staring into the fire, which now blazed freely ; 
and his left hand, all the night through, grasped the 
hand of the corpse. The elder Siebert, indeed, once 
made an attempt to approach and offer some con- 
solation ; but the unhappy man made a sign that he 
must be left to himself,—and remained with fixed 
eyes, gazing into the glow on the hearth. He was 
alone with his wife, and seemed not to be in the least 
aware of the presence of so many strange people. 

When the widower comes to himself, it is 
discovered that he also is a German; whom 
some mischance in Arkansas has brought to 
this dismal spot. After the interment of the 
poor young wife, this man, Wolfgang, becomes 
an invaluable friend, without whose aid and 
experience the emigrants must have perished 
in this wilderness. From him they learn, too 
late, the real character of the swampy and pes- 
tiferous spot to which they are bound. With 
his help and guidance, however, the party set 
forth to seek it. The distance, of a few miles 
only, cannot be reached in a day through an 
almost impervious forest. There is no road ; 
and the creek is only navigable for canoes 
during the rainy months. The emigrants 
bivouac for the first night in the forest. At 
length they struggle through the woods to the 
site of the promised “clearing.” Pastor Hehr- 
mann, seeing no sign of the fields, fences, 
dwelling-houses, or “maize crib,’’ is sure they 
must have missed the way.— 

“Oh! that we have taken right enough,” replied 
Wolfgang. * * And if my senses do not deceive 
me, we must now be on the very spot itself.” “On 
the proper way to it, you mean,” said the elder 
Siebert,—who had at the moment joined them, and 
now gazed around from right to left, seemingly 
in the hope of finding some kind of path by which 
they might get round the thicket of young trees and 
underwood that lay in their way, so closely grown 
up with creepers and ground-shrubs that it was im- 
possible to penetrate through it. “No! on the very 
spot itself,” said Wolfgang, as he looked more closely 
at the place. “Do not you see that log ofa tree, 
which has been felled some years ago?” continuing, 
as the other men of the party crowded round him ; 
—‘the lower part is gone; it has been made into 
fence-stakes; and yonder,—sure enough, I have made 
no mistake, for—there the fence itselfhas been; look! 
here are still some half-rotten bits of it remaining.” 
“But the field?” asked Becker in consternation. 
“*Twas where that coppice grows now,” replied the 
German ;— “truly enough, a mere labyrinth of 
suckers and brushwood; the land, at all events, 
seems to be very rich here.” “ But it was said we 
should find land already cleared for working!” cried 
Herbold, stepping forward in actual horror; “surely 
you will not tell us that this wilderness has ever 
been a field of fifteen acres?” “I was never here 
before,” replied the farmer quietly, “and must there- 
fore examine the spot further; but if your land has 
not been cultivated for the last fifteen years, you 
may rely on it that if this be not the field, it will 
hardly, whenever we do find it, look better than that 
which is now before you. However, let us hope the 
best.” 

Nothig better, however, can be found. The 
clearig, long since abandoned, has returned to 
its original forest state. The huts have partly 
rotted into dus‘; and the main house, built too 
near the stream, has fallen bodily, with the ground 
on which it stood, into the Big Halchee, in some 
of the autumn freshes. The emigrants have to 
make what they can out of a mere wilderness : 
—in which everything has to be done from the 
beginning. With Wolfgang’s help they get some 





trees felled, build huts sufficient to keep off the 
rain, and make other arrangements to Maintain 
themselves and preserve their goods until th 

can either begin to clear and cultivate th 
hopeless spot, or move off, as the farmer advi : 
them to do without delay, to a better, Th 

bitterly feel that they have been deceived. p> | 
vow dire vengeance on the insidious Dr. Nor 
mann. Still, the land has been bought a 
paid for: they are here,—and cannot resolve 7 
once, like wise men, to give up the affair ee 
total failure which delay can only make worse 

They have struggled on in this way for a few 
weeks, when, to the surprise and indignation of 
all, the wily Dr. Normann appears in the « clear. 
ing,’ accompanied by acunning-looking Yankee 
one Turner or Trevor. The settlers hardly 
refrain, at first sight, from taking pa 
vengeance on the fellow :—but he soon contrive, 
toappeasethem. Their wonder and disappoint. 
ment, he declares, could not be greater than his 
own on learning, at Cincinnati, the true stateof 
the land. He had been misled by the raseal 
who sold it in New York; and is now come to 
collect proofs of the cheat, with Trevor for his 
witness, in order to obtain for the emigrants 
due legal redress. The simple Germans are 
cajoled into believing this shallow fiction—and 
consent toreceive Normann and Trevor asfriends 
and guests. These scoundrels, however, have 
come for a very different purpose. Normann 
has planned a scheme of abduction. Bertha, 
during the journey, had peremptorily resisted 
his addresses ; her heartinthe meanwhile having 
been gained by a young fellow-passenger, As 
the lover in question did not “ to the ex. 
pedition, he had parted from them at New York, 
—in the hope of rejoining Bertha, however, 
after he should have settled his own plans;— 
for he, too, visits America in search of a for- 
tune. In his company we travel to Phila 
delphia and New Orleans—to which: cities he 
has letters of recommendation; and where he 
learns from a young German-Kentuckian, in 
whom he finds a friend, many hints of the utmost 
value to a young adventurer, that change his 
plans, and determine him at last to give up all 
hope of sudden riches in the great cities, and 
try his fortune on a humbler scale as a working 
farmer. Meanwhile, love draws him back irre- 
sistibly to the mouth of the Big Halchee; and at 
the very moment when he is steaming towards 
it up the Mississippi, the accomplices Normann 
and Trevor carry off the pastor’s two daughters. 
Of the events of the attempted abduction and ¢’ 
the rescue we shall only say, that the lover and 
Wolfgang fortunately appear from different 
points at the right moment, and recover the fair 
captives after an animated chace. 

It is not to the fictitious part of the book that 
we attach the chief value,—although this bit of 
novel-writing is quite equal to any of Cooper's 
favourite passages of pursuit and escape. We 
must keep tothe history of the emigrants. Though 
hopeless, disorganized and sickly, they agree to 
try to hold together a little longer, in spite of the 
farmer’s advice and of the dissensions already 
beginning to work amongst them. Werner and 
his two friends betake themselves, with Wolfgang, 
to their plans of farming in the healthier region 
of Arkansas—the former promising to retum 
and claim Bertha as soon as he can offer hers 
home. He works hard, benefiting by his friend's 
experience and using his little capital prudently. 
In a year he has so far attained his wish that he 
can, with hard work, hope to maintain a wile; 
and hereupon, with his two friends, hastem 
back to the colony on the Big Halchee, chris 
tened by its members, alas! (before they 
reached the spot) Hopetown. As they approach 
it from the inland bluffs, they perceive no sig 
of life or work in the neighbourhood.— 
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The way, even when they drew near the settlement, 
ad as if it had not been used fora length of time : 
ps a were grown up, and the yellow autumn 
ae hid even the slightest vestige of a path. Hell- 
o [the Kentuckian] smiled quietly in his sleeve, 
pe only once remarked, after they had ridden for- 
eo in silence for some time, “ The young colony 
ceems to keep itself rather independent 3 at all events, 
+ cannot have much traflic with the interior.’’ * * Still, 
et they ride on, no sign of life meets them—no cattle 
+ feeding in the woods—no noise of the woodcutter 
« heard. Hark! that was something that sounded 
ike the stroke of an axe. Werner threw himself 
from his horse and rushed forward—forcing his way 
eagerly through bush and brake. But, merciful 
Heaven! how desolate and forsaken the place looked! 
Where was the bustle and swarm of a merry, busy 
tribe of industrious labourers, who should then have 
jgen intent on reaping the blessing of their fields or 
making preparation for the coming winter ?- Where 
yas the fulfilment of all those hopes which these 
jundred souls had come to cherish here, in the belief 
that they were providing years of future happiness 
fortheit children? All were gone! ‘Gone were those 
plans and dreams,—those newly-raised castles in the 
sir—those ideas of community of purpose and of 
protherly union. Strife and discontent had scattered 
their seeds here, too, amongst the various settlers in 
this Mississippi swamp ; or, rather, seeds long before 
gown had shot up in it, and come to an evil maturity; 
and the miserable fragments only of what had filled 
the better sort amongst them with hope and trust, 
remained—as if to bear witness to Heaven against 
the unsocial spirit and the harsh animosities of men ! 
+ * “There is one man yonder, at least,’ said Werner, 
—*there, with his back towards us, chopping wood; 
now he turns this way. By all that lives! that is 
Hehrmann: but how pale he looks!’’ 

Ina few moments, all that remained of the 
colony was assembled around the young farmers 
in Hehrmann’s hut—the pastor, his wife and 
two daughters, with an orphan boy, Carl, who 
had refused to leave them when the rest went 
their way at various times, one in this direction, 
one in that, as they grew weary or fancied they 
had better hopes elsewhere—or, at last, as to 
the poorer sort, whenever they could find means 
of getting away. Siebert made off early, with 
all that was left of the common purse. The 
craftsmen set forth in different parties to seek 
forjourney-work in the nearest towns. All, by 
degrees, forsook the old pastor; who clung to the 
wreck of “ Hopetown”—helping his flock while 
they stayed, and giving his last dollar to those who 
would leave it, until he had deprived himself of 
the means of quitting the spot. For some time 
the small solitary family had found it hard 
enough to keep alive in this dismal place :— 
and glad they well might be of the appear- 
ance of friends who came as deliverers. 
How the love affair of Bertha and Werner 


js feed 


ended, and in what manner the survivors of the 
colony became fixed in a more happy settlement, 


itis needless to relate. Suffice it to say, that 
the fortunes of those whom we have learned to 
love in this history take, on the whole, a satis- 
factory turn; and that what we learn of the 
other adventurers,—some of whom fall into sad 
conditions and none of whom greatly prosper, 
—seems to be quite as good as they had at all 
deserved, 

Herr Gerstiicker seems to be a genial observer 
of the humours and ways of men, as well as apt 
in the business of daily life—with some readiness 
in portraying both in a simple, dramatic fashion. 

‘he tempers and oddities of the motley crew of 
pilgrims from Bremen are drawn with a freshness, 
and a truth to the special dialects and features 
of the different provinces and trades from which 
they were collected, that it would not be easy to 
reproduce in an English translation. The 
smith—the bold, burly brewer—the little tailor, 
half-sly half-sheepish—the flourishing man of 
law—the rough, simple Oldenburgher boor— 
and the meek, but somewhat too child-like pastor, 





are each and all kept in consistent life-likeness 
throughout the whole course of the adventure ; 
and in many of their mishaps and experiences 
and dialogues present themselves with that mix- 
ture of good-natured rusticity and awkward 
humour that seems to be native to the ordinary 
German mind. The book, in short, is full of 
pleasant reading, as well as of sagacious remark; 
—and must take a useful place in any series of 
works written for the people of a country that 
almost vies with our ownin the number of exiles 
whom it annually sends across the Atlantic. 





Adventures on the Western Coast of South Ame- 
rica, and the Interior of California. By J. 
Coulter. 

(Second Notice.] 

Sarina for New Britain, the Hound falls in 
with Willaumez’s Islands. Having sheltered 
the brig in a beautiful small horseshoe-like bay, 
the Captain, the Doctor, and four of the crew 
venture inland on an exploring excursion. The 
island at first appeared to be uninhabited— 
though furnished as if for the fairies.— 

“As soon as the boat rested on the beach we landed, 
leaving two men in charge of the boat, with orders if 
any natives or any thing strange appeared, to fire a 
shot and let us know. Having arrived at the man- 
grove range, we drew our small axes from our belts 
and commenced cutting our way through the bushes 
and vines. ‘Trainer said it reminded him of his 
younger days, when he was very much addicted to 
breaking his way through the hedge of an apple gar- 
den to steal the fruit. It proved certainly a difficult 
task to make our way through it with the small tools 
we worked with, and one of the men, by awkwardly 
handling his axe, gapped it in two or three places, and 
to excuse himself made free to tell Capt. Trainer— 
* Blow'd, sir, if this ain’t tough work.’ Well, we 
made a fair opening at last, and as soon as Trainer 
cast his eyes about him, he gave a loud whistle to 
express his amazement and delight; and no wonder, 
for the ground we trod on as we walked into the 
interior was of the richest kind, carpeted over with 
a rich vegetation, immense sized flowers of varied 
colours and of the richest hue, reared their heads up 
here and there. In ranging through this carpeted 
bed, we were knee-deep in it; but, what a disappoint- 
ment it gave some of the men, when they plucked 
some of these large tropical flowers to bring down to 
the boat, and found them wither in their hands a few 
moments after they were torn from the stem. The 
trees were all of the size of a large apple-tree, with 
few exceptions, and so far apart, and scattered about, 
as would lead one to imagine they had been planted 
there by some gardener; but I felt a deep pleasure 
in reflecting, that the hand of man had not polluted 
this lonely solitude, and that the great Creator alone 
was the gardener. Parrots of the grey and green 
kind were very numerous, and paroquets of great 
beauty were resting, or fluttering and chirruping, on 
every small branch. Wild mustard and mint were 
here and therein patches. A good many large black 
hawks were also seen, and I brought down one of the 
largest and finest looking owls I ever saw, that was 
snugly and darkly perched in one of the trees with a 
perfectly thick canopy of leaves around him, and only 
for his legs, which were as large as a domestic cock, 
he would have escaped my observation. He was 
certainly a splendid specimen. Black centipedes 
were very numerous, and one that had bitten one of 
the men in the ankle, by being trod upon, measured 
fully eleven inches in length, with a back fully an inch 
and a half across; the claws in front were very for- 
midable, and the curved legs were like horns, but 
they were not annoying, as they quickly got out of 
our way if they could, In the thick dark clumps of 
trees a number of bats, with bodies as large as rats, 
lay along the larger branches, which, when disturbed, 
showed an immense spread of wing; indeed, one that 
I managed to shoot was twenty-one inches from tip 
to tip of wing—an ugly but extraordinary looking 
specimen—the colour was crow black. A few birds 
came under our observation that attracted the atten- 
tion of all, and of such a kind asa true naturalist 
would not hesitate to go thousands of miles to see in 
its living state. ‘Watch the naked branch of that 





tree, see that bird’—‘ what plumage what a sweeping 
beautiful tail!’ ‘ Watch him now as he turns’*— what 
magnificence!’ ‘*Tisthe bird of Paradise!’ *‘ Now 
let us start him: see how he goes off, and carries 
that tail of his.” We saw two more only: Trainer 
shot one and I the other. The bodies of both were 
torn, but we carried with us the tails as unusual tro- 
phies.” 


On returning to the landing-place, the ex- 
plorers were surprised to find a ‘ queer looking 
stranger” supping with their shipmates. He 
turned out to be a settler—and the only man 
living on the island. James Selwin was the 
survivor of a crew that came out nineteen or 
twenty years before, as nearly as he could 
remember, in a trading brig from Bristol, and 
suffered every imaginable loss from conflicts with 
the natives. There were now with him on the 
island his wife, three children, and his captain's 
widow :—the wife and widow being natives, jet 
black, but passing comely.— 

* When the conversation flagged, or ended, it was 
painful to observe the motions ofthis man. At times 
he would be buried in a silent deep reverie, then raise 
his body, stare wildly about at everything, and laugh 
involuntarily. His whole actions displayed a man 
that had suffered great mental excitement, and one 
that was habituated to some extraordinary mode of 
life. He said ours was the first vessel he was on 
board of since the brig was lost; in fact, he only saw 
another about five years since, from the south end of 
this island. She was standing to the southward; he 
made signals to them; but, if they saw him they paid 
no attention, as the vessel stood on. He also said he 
had no inclination to leave this island or his tolony, 
as he had become habituated to the wild life he led, 
and knew he was now fit for none other. Indeed, 
his appearance and manner seemed to remove him 
far from the range of civilization.” 

Notwithstanding his savage appearance, 
Selwin had realized some of the comforts of 
civilization. He had built houses for his family 
and cultivated a garden for their sustenance.— 

“ What was two houses formerly, during the cap- 
tain of the lost brig’s sojourn on the island, was now 
inone. They were substantially erected, the walls of 
strong stakes driven firmly into the ground; the in- 
terstice was filled up (as in the erection of a log-house) 
with chips and mud —a process that is generally 
termed ‘ stubbing;’ the roof was thatched over with 
cocoa-nut leaves, and perfectly water-tight; the walls 
were about six feet high. The two houses in one were 
about thirty feet in length by about twelve wide, one 
doorway, three openings for windows to admit air and 
light in the front, and three in the rear. The trees 
that had been close to this habitation had been cut 
down, as scorpions and other troublesome insects for- 
merly made a habit of dropping on the roof and get- 
tingintothe house, to the annoyance of the inhabitants, 
The inside of this now large house was divided, by 
slender partitions, into three apartments, two sleeping 
and one general mess-room. The cook-house was a 
small open shed outside. The beds were formed by 
four thick stakes or posts sunk in the floor, and 
crossed by a close range of flat sticks ; these were 
covered over with a deep bed of fresh leaves, which 
made it neither hard nor disagreeable. A rude table 
was in the centre of the mess-room, at which, of course, 
the king of the island always presided; indeed, there 
was a fixture of an arm-chair at one end of it, which 
gave the affair a very droll appearance. The culinary 
department was well supplied with a goodly array 
of wooden vessels, bowls, calabashes, wooden platters, 
&c. Against the wall were resting half-a-dozen of 
canoe paddles, some spears, the points of which were 
pointed with bone, fishing lines, made of cocoa-nut 
fibre, &c. The garden in front of this dwelling was 
about half an acre, carefully inclosed to keep off some 
wild hogs that, it seemed, existed on this island. 
They were, Selwin told us, of a small kind, but would 
run like hounds, and were very mischievous. This 
plot of ground was well arranged and taken care of : 
on one side there was a staked fence put up, against 
which the stalk and branches of the yam supported 
itself; there were also pumpkin and melon beds, with 
patches of cultivated mint here and there.” 

Arriving at New Guinea, the Hound meets 
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with an associate—an American brig, not 


named, commanded by an old acquaintance of 
Trainer's, Capt. Stewart. This Captain was 
not at all particular in his mode of trading— 


as witnessed in his having accepted and re- | 


ceived payment for a freight of dead bodies from 
some cannibal savages. He observed character- 
istically to the captain of the Hound: “ I say, 
Trainer, it’s a 
on, that we can shape our course and do as we 


like, without writing home to some know-nothing | 


owners for orders.” "The first act performed by 
the joint firm was the capture of a Papuan 
chief ;—a rough joke kindly taken, which led 
to much willing commerce. The crew readily 
obtained supplies, and the Doctor landed with 
facility. The Papuans seemed to have been 
well provided by the Chinese and Dutch with 
axes, chopping and other iron tools; but, 
though thus made acquainted with civilized man, 
they were in their habits rude and cunning. 
No one’s life or property was apparently to be 
trusted with them. Here, however, our ad- 
venturous traders got off without mischief; but 
were less fortunate at the next place of landing 
which they attempted. Being stoutly resisted, 
‘‘ after a humane delay,” as it is said, the poor 
people on shore were fired at—and the vessels 
delivered from their meditated attack by a dis- 
charge of grape-shot and a shell, which slew 
many, set two houses on fire, and scared the 
survivors into the woods. At other places, our 
voyagers found themselves anticipated by Chi- 
nese junks—the owners of which had “a habit 
of instilling into the Papuan mind that all 
foreigners but themselves were liars, thieves, 
and robbers, and would never pay for any mer- 
chandise brought off.” We do not read, how- 
ever, that the Chinese found it necessary to 
resort to tlie wholesale sanguinary methods of 
compelling communication adopted by our 
traders. The following passage, indeed, leads to 
a contrary inference :— 

“Tt was of no use to explain, as the Chinese had 
effectually prejudiced the Papuans against strangers. 
The former had two cunning motives for this: one 
was the monopoly, to themselves, ofa really valuable 
trade; the other, their fear of our introducing fire-arms 
as articles of trade among the sturdy Papuans, and, 
that they might catch a drubbing some time them- 
selves. They were all busy here, taking on board 
gangs of slaves, preserved edible birds’ nests, &c., and 
giving in exchange china ware, beads, blue cloth, and 
iron tools, The Papuans at the westernmost end of 
New Guinea, were less savage and more intent on 
trading than those of the easternmost part of the 
island, and were well supplied with working tools, 
which were the means of greatly altering for the 
better the appearance of their dwellings and canoes; 
but the real pest of the north part of this great island 
is the lying Chinese, who have systematically been 
the means of shutting up its trade from others, * * 
The Chinese often by over trickery and cunning get 
into scrapes with the natives, but the few matchlocks 
erected round their decks on stands, somewhat like 
a meeting of long telescopes on their legs, effectually 
settle their differences, which we understood generally 
ended by an exaction of articles of trade from the 
Papuans.” 

There is no little amusement in the con- 
ferences between our traders and their Chi- 
nese rivals, here detailed— but our argument 
deals with sterner matter. We hasten forward 
to the most interesting event in these vo- 
lumes—the discovery of an Irishman acting 
as king of one of the Horraforas tribes. ‘The 
whole story reads like a fiction—but there is 
internal evidence of its truth. The Horraforas 
are, according to Dr. Coulter, a distinct race 
from the Papuans—differing from them com- 
pletely in colour, the decorations of their per- 
sons, their habitations, savage code of laws, and 
other particulars. The former inhabit chiefly 
the interior, south-west, and southern shores. It 


, State. 


comfortable thing to think | 


is strange, says our author, “ that these two races 
should exist on the same island in their wild 
They are only similar in one particular 
—and that is, that both Papuans and Horra- 
foras live in separate tribes, frequently speaking 
a different language; and not unfrequently one 
tribe of each will be at war with another of its 
own race.” 

“T had no proof,” he continues, “that the Papuans 
are cannibals; but I had ocular demonstration to tell 
me the Horraforas are, men, women, and children. 
The latter have a horrible custom, I believe peculiar 
to themselves: a young man, before he can possess 
his bride, must present her with a human head, which 
must not be mutilated, but, on careful examination of 
it by her family, bear the true marks and ornaments 
of one of an enemy. For this purpose, two or three 
young men who wish to have a wife, will start off in 
the direction of the enemy’s tribe, and be out, perhaps 
two months, seulking about before they can surprise 
one of the enemy, and possess themselves of the 
desired head, which, when obtained, is carefully en- 
veloped in damped leaves, then a deep covering of 
grass, and rolled over and oyer with twine or cord 


made of cocoa-nut fibre sinnet, so that it looks like a | 


large ball. Inthe march home it is frequently dipped 


in water, to prevent decomposition as much as pos- | 


sible, until the presentation of it to the family of the 
intended bride. I happened to see two young men, 
who had been nearly three months away, return after 
an expedition of thiskind. They certainly must have 
been greatly attached to their sweethearts, for their 
sufferings were great; patches of their skin were torn 
off by the bushes, portions of it raised in large blisters, 
by being obliged to lie hours in the grass under a burn- 
ing sun, lest they might be seen. Sundry bites of 
snakes about the legs—in fact, they had suffered much, 
and traversed a distance of nearly three hundred miles, 
not on a railroad, or with shoes on, but on their naked 
feet, over a rough, ragged, barbarous country, ‘all for 
love.’” 

The monarch of this promising tribe was one 
Terence Connel, born in the county of Kerry. 
In early life he had been a soldier—deserted— 
been arrested, tried, found guilty, and banished 
to Australia for life. Escaping from Sydney, 
he, with some others, was blown by a storm on 
to the Northumberland Islands—and, at length, 
made the land of New Guinea. Here his party 
were attacked by the Horraforas—Jim Hutton 
and Terence Connel being the only two who 
escaped from death. They were taken captive, 
bound hand and foot, and carried into the in- 
terior. Here they escaped again—to be again 
captured. But this time they were well treated ; 
‘the savages believing they were something su- 
pernatural, as‘there were no ships near by which 
they could come.” They engaged in the wars 
of the tribe, and Jim Hutton was killed in 
battle. Terence Connel survived to perform 
the feats described by Dr. Coulter.— 

“Tt is an undoubted fact, than when a white man 
becomes an outcast, lives with the natives, adopts 
their manner of life, he soon sinks into such a state 
of barbarianism, that he becomes the greater savage 
of the two, and in any transaction at such places 
visitors cannot be too much on their guard: for in- 
stances have occurred at the Fujee Islands, Naviga- 
tor’s and other Islands, where the white man turned 
savage has thrown even his own countrymen and ships 
off their guard under a show of friendship, and left 
them exposed to the murderous attack of the infu- 
riated native. We were therefore cautious in placing 
unlimited confidence in Terence Connel at first, 
though his friendship and conduct afterwards proved 
to us that, though an outcast and now a savage, he 
was one of those isolated cases, where true courage, 
strict integrity, and chivalrous friendship exists.” 

At ‘the time of Dr. Coulter’s visit, Connel’s 
tribe was at war with another on the opposite 
side of the river.— 

“ Trainer assured Connel, as our chance visit to him 
was the cause of inducing the other tribe to attack his 
people and his town, we were bound to assist him, as 
well for our sakes as for his, and would do so to a 





man. Connel instantly grasped him warmly with 








© ¢ ay ela ‘ e . — 
all" ere s» pty 0 acintzagees oo 
. 9 De < ve looked " 
for the Horraforas are the divils for skull g lite 
whin they're druv to it !’” Pin 
The foe came on in unexpected force — 
“Connel now dispatched a hundred men al 
under cover of the arm of the thicket, to the 
grove bushes on the banks of the river, and Conse 
quently in the rear of the advancing horde. the 
had orders to keep close until further orders, ‘k ru 
of the enemy’s scouts were now thrown forward .. 
wards our position, to feel the way for the oe 
body. There were about a dozen of them all e. 
vered with paint, laid on in various patterns : ther 
came on running, and did not stop until they enters 
the edge of the wood, and fell pierced with aroys 
As they had entered the cover, their fate was no, 
seen hy the main body ; and another division ¢ 
scouts was sent after them; but as we had advance 
further out, to free ourselves from the thicket, thes: 
as soon as they came near, made a dead halt Upon 
seeing us; they were about to retreat back into the 
plain again, but they had advanced too far, and the; 
also met theirdoom. The main body, on perceiyin; 
the fate of their scouts, came on at a rush. Connel, 
on seeing this, brought his whole force, posted at the 
wood, to the verge of the cover, so that every may 
could use his bow and arrow. As soon as the enemy 
came to within about four hundred yards of us, they 
thought proper to halt, and the king, or head chiet 
advanced clear of his tribe to yell and tantalise ys 
from the cover. ‘ By and by, my honey,’ said (op. 
nel musing, ‘ wee’l be with you.’ The chief was, 
giant of a man, hair and beard powdered with chalk 
face painted black, and body white all over, This 
horrible-looking chief Connel told us was an infernal 
being in human form, and one of the most murder. 
ing and cannibalistic propensity. ‘ It ud save usa 
mortial dale of trouble, ay, and many fine min too, 
if he was dispatched at once. Gintlemen, we haye 
odds te fight against to-day, and if yee’d only shoot 
that cursed murderer, it ud be half the battle. Cap. 
tain, jewel, now's yeer time to save us: whois the 
best shot in yeer party 2’ Trainer referred Connd 
to my gun; I told my friend he might as well try 
the shot, for I had really no wish to pull a trigger 
against any of them if I could at all avoid it. It 
was my intention to allow the affair to pass over 
without such an act, except in case of actual self 
defence. Trainer told me at once our lives were 
now at stake, and to‘ Go on.’ Connel said, ‘Gintle- 
men, it’s no time to he talking now ; if you let that 
fellow inside his lines agin, wee’l have hard work of 
it: will ye fire?’ Being thus urged by Connel, one 
of our party rested his gun on the lower branch of a 
tree, took deliberate aim, and fired! There being 
no wind to blow off the smoke, we had to duck under 
it to observe the effects of the shot. This huge and 
(by all accounts) formidable leader of our opponents 
ceased yelling and jumping. His hitherto upraisel 
arms had fallen powerless by his side, and he stood 
fixed and upright like a daubed statue. He was 
about receiving another shot, when he fell heavily 
forward and lay motionless. ‘ That's an act ot 
marcy,’ said Connel. ‘Ay, and a blessin to the 
whole counthry for a hundred miles round; there 
could be no pace as long as that divil lived. Great 
numbers of white-painted warriors ran out in advance 
to where their fallen chief lay. This movement 
brought them within range of even the ship's short 
muskets the seamen had. * Now, gintlemen, the’re 
not near enough yet for our arrows to work with 
dead sartanty, but do yees all blaze away and thin 
their numbers, and Terry Connel’s blessin on ye 
Trainer told the eager seamen now to ‘Go on," but 
fire singly, lest they might lose a useless shot at the 
same mark. So we all set to work in real earnest, 
to the no small admiration of the warriors, who wert 
watching the effect of the assistance we were render 
ing them, but, indeed, as much for our own safety 
as theirs. Each shot from our party told; the alm 
was steady ; our stock of ammunition being limit! 
we acted deliberately. It appeared to he p 
gratification to our four seamen to be ‘ popping 
the cannibals,’ as they termed nearly all savage. 
The entire mass of the enemy before us now at- 
vanced, so as to bring their dead chief and the rest 
that had fallen by our shot within their lines, ga¢ 
loud defying yells and threatening gestures. 
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fring continued, and now with increased effect, as | 
they were all in a dense body. Connel ordered two 
or three arrows to be discharged to try the distance, | 
and found it to suit his purposes. He had dis- 

appeared for a few minutes, and on his return ap- | 
peared an altered man. It seemed he was in the 
habit of carrying his paint with him, but never laid | 
it on until a moment of vital importance arrived. 
He was now about to head his warriors in person 
gainst the enemy in the plain before us, and had 
vainted his face red and chest yellow with ochre. In 
one hand he held a small axe, witha three-feet handle 
in it; in the other a long stout spear, which he said 
yas as good as any ‘Irish pike’ any ‘dacent man’ | 
ever handled. Connel told us to take up a new: 
position, a little further to the right, on the top of a | 


high mound, which was partly covered with bushes, | 
and to ‘pepper away until he closed with his oppo- | 
nents, then resarve our fire, except only at a “ White | 
Paint.” Mind the white gintilmen, and sure there'll 
be no mistakes. Yee'll all have a fine view of the 
fun off that mound, and yee'll see as purty a faction 
fght as iver was in the ould counthry. Hurra for 
ould Ireland and my tribe of Horraforas!? With 
that this strange, daring man, first sent a messenger 
round to tell the party in ambush near the river to 
come on in the rear of the enemy, and co-operate in 
the attack ; then placed himself at the head of about 
four hundred men, when a fearful yell burst from 
the entire of his tribe. We also became almost 
madly excited by the scene before us, and continued 
to load and fire as fast as we could, accompanying 
almost every shot or volley with a ‘ Hurra!’ nearly 
as wild as the savage yell.” 

We have cited enough to indicate the nature | 
of the contest; and will spare the reader further , 
details. Connel’s tribe, thus assisted, was of | 
course victorious. They pursued the ‘‘ White 
Paints” into their own town, and took possession 
of it, Our adventurous traders joined in the 
amusements of the time and place ; and then re- 
tured in safety to their vessel. At Cape York 
the captains parted company. In due course | 
Trainer and Dr. Coulter arrived again at Tahiti; | 
and the latter found himself once more on board | 
his old ship, the Stratford—where he received a } 
hearty greeting :— 

“Every man welcomed me, from the captain to the | 
cook, and, after I got my ‘ traps’ out of the Hound,a | 
chair was placed on the quarter-deck for my accom- 
modation, whilst I had to narrate several of my ad- | 
ventures to the officers and ship’s company. So I 
wasa kind of a lion for awhile, but soon found myself 
perfectly at home again.’” 

No doubt that, by the publication of these | 
adventures, Dr. Coulter has expected also to 
become the “lion” of certain coteries on shore ; 
but we see nothing of heroism in such a narra- 
tive. In reviewing, some time since, the official 
account of the American Exploring Expedition, 
we took occasion to denounce all uncalled-for 
conflicts with native tribes, and to lament that 
the robe of Science should be stained with blood. 
What shall we say to that of Commerce thus 
saturated with gore? We draw attention to the 
facts in the hope that they may be well con- 
sidered, and all possible remedies applied by 
civilized nations to the gross irregularities of 
the traffic described in these pages. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSssIP. 

Art tength Shakspeare’s house is formally in the 
market—being advertised to be sold at the Auction 
Mart on the 16th of September next. We have for 
some time past, at the request of certain parties en- 
gaged in negotiating on behalf of the public, refrained 
from urging on this matter lest we should feed the 
cupidity of those who are interested in the proceeds 
of the sale ;—but there is no further time to be lost if 
the nation would escape a reproach beside which the 
affair of the Arch- Wellington will be forgotten, Go- 
vernment might probably, when appealed to some 
time since by the Shakespeare Society, have arranged 
successfully with the trustees for the purchase of this 
property; but negotiation would seem now to be at an 
end, and the house is finally committed to the chance 
of public biddings. Private speculators, both Eng- 
lish and foreign, are said to be in the field ; and if no 
bidder appears at the sale on behalf of the public it 
is probable that the inestimable relic will either pass 
into individual hands for sordid purposes, or away 
from the country which it illustrates for ever. That 
it should be possible for the house in which it is even 
rumoured plausibly that Shakspeare was born—the 
house in which he certainly spent some portion of his 
life—a site which is haunted and glorified by the mere 
tradition beyond almost any other site upon earth,— 
that it should be possible, we say, for these to find their 
way at all into an auction-room is a fact which the 
foreigner who hears our constant boast of Shakspeare 
—and freely accepts it—must find it difficult to under- 
stand. But that the English public should, there, suffer 
some foreign curiosity-dealer to remove, for a few thou- 
sand pounds, from amid the very fairies that guard it, 
arelic which, where it stands, money is too poor to pay, 
neither the foreigner nor we will believe till the national 
shame shall have been incurred. There isscarcely a 
country in Europe which would not make a shrine of 
such a possession. In ancient Greece it would have 
been a temple; and have matched with Delphi, in 
virtue of such oracles as Apollo never rendered—and 
which, by the fiction—if it be a fiction—of the thing, 
may be supposed to have been here conceived. To 
suffer this house to pass away is, as it were, a national 
denying of Shakspeare—and that is not possible in 
England. But the time has come for action. What 
is wanted now, is that some individual, or body, of 
weight and influence should put him or themselves 
forward in this matter,—and give a point to the public 
subscription. There are various bodies, literary or 
archzological, in the metropolis to whom the initia- 
tive in such a matter would seem especially appro- 
priate. Any one of them, there can scarcely be a 
doubt, might appeal to the public with success :—an 
active combination of more might almost carry out 
the object by themselves and their friends. The 
Archeological Institute and the Archzological Asso- 
ciation, the Shakespeare Society, and the Museum and 
Garrick Clubs are all, as it were, trustees for the pub- 
lic in such a matter.— W hat the nation should do with 
its purchase, when it shall have made it, must depend 
upon the further measure of its own liberality. The 
conservancy of the relic itself is the thing essential ; 
but if the fund raised should adequately represent the 
eagerness with which an appeal for the purpose is, we 
think, likely to be met, that object might combine 
with others for its better carrying out—that are, besides, 
deserving of consideration for themselves. Various 





suggestions—and we think good ones—have occurred 
to ourselves in connexion with our own expectations 
from such an appeal if it be properly made. For 
instance, if the sum raised should permit the purchase 
of some further property on the spot, with a view to 
an establishmentand endowment in furtherance of that 
conservancy,—an appointment as conservator, with a 
house and pension attached, might form the highest 
reward (from its character) which the nation has to 
bestow upon some one of its intellectual servants;—a 
dramatist like Sheridan Knowles, for instance, or a 
writer like others who might be named. 

Speaking of Sheridan Knowles, it is true that he 
has refused from Government a pension of 1001. a 
year—his reason, we believe, being that in as far as 
the amount given measures the comparative estima- 
tion, his acceptance of this sum would have been an 
admission on his part of lower rank than his long 
dramatic successes entitle him to hold.—We may, 
mention, too, while on this subject, that Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's recognition by the government is not to pre- 
vent his friends from making that demonstration in 
his favour which they had projected ere it came. 
They will play at Manchester on Monday, and at 
Liverpool on Wednesday, in his name—with this 
change in the early scheme, that they associate the 
benefit of Mr. Poole, the dramatist, in the objects of 
their amateur exertions. 

It may save trouble to some of our readers to be 
informed that, in consequence of the approaching 
prorogation of Parliament and the immediate re- 
sumption of the works for the completion of the 
House of Lords, the weekly issue of tickets from 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Office for viewing the House 
of Lords is for the present discontinued. 

On Saturday last the third and final Horticultural 
Exhibition for the season took place in the gardens of 
the Society at Chiswick :—their own attractions being 
enhanced by the fact of the Duke of Devonshire 
having directed that his grounds should be thrown 
open and placed at the disposal of the Society. The 
storm of the previous night had not prevented a con- 
siderable attendance; and the tents were filled with 
the accustomed profusion of Nature’s own jewellery 
which makes these meetings among the pleasantest 
of the metropolitan festivals. The roses and azalias, 
the Cape heaths, and the glorious orchids were the 
predominant floral features of this particular meeting. 
The fruits were, of course, all the rich ones of the 
season. 

We hear that Sir George Grey having referred the 
question of the proposed site for the Public Record 
Office in Chancery Lane to the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners, they have reported in favour of its adop- 
tion. They add an opinion that the building of the 
New Repository is calculated to be conducive to other 
extensive improvements in the neighbourhood in 
question. Surely the question may be considered as 
now near its decision—and no further time will be 
lost in relieving the public records from their present 
perilous position ! 

Our contemporaries inform us that Liverpool 
has lost the last of the liberal literary set, of 
which Mr. Roscoe was the head—in the Rev. Dr. 
Shepherd, of Gateacre. Taking fire—to speak me- 
taphorically—in the excitement produced by the 
appearance of the life of ‘ Lorenzo de’ Medici,” he, too, 
published his Italian biography—the ‘ Life of Pozzio 
Bracciolini.’. During the last half century, moreover, 
Dr. Shepherd enjoyed, in the circles to which he be- 
longed, a reputation, according to its order, analogous 
to those of Dr. Parr and Dr, Johnson,—and took the 
lead in society somewhat despotically. Possibly, he was 
the last of the race:—and as such, no less than in 
right of his scholarship, his wit, and his stores of 
literary and political anecdote, his decease claims 
commemoration in our columns, and leaves a void 
not likely to be filled up. 

A correspondent of the Times states that Mr. 
Plowden, who went to Abyssinia in 1841, accom- 
panied by Mr. Bell, on a scientific expedition, has 
returned to Egypt—but Mr. Bell still remains there. 
Mr. Plowden has brought the newsof M. D’Abbadie’s 
safety; of which such fears had been entertained by 
his friends in France that his brother is now on his 
way to Abyssinia in search of him.—The great work of 
territorial redemption in Egypt continues to be pro- 
secuted with an energy which is an Eastern redemp- 





tion greater than them all. At the barrage 33,000 
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men are labouring night and day :—and on the whole 
of the great undertakings now progressing in Egypt 
not fewer than 120,000 workmen are constantly em- 
ployed. 

From Rome, we learn that the Pope has delivered 
to Signor Calendrelli, Director of the Astronomical 
Observatory of Bologna, the statutes of the Accademia 
de Lincei—suppressed, as our readers know, by Gre- 
gory XVL., and which Pius IX. has now restored— 
us we announced to them he would. The Pontitf 
has named thirty members of the Academy—adding 
to these as aspirants or supernumeraries all the old 
members who drew down the suppression of the 
Academy under the previous Pope. 

The slow progress of Italian mind up to a period 
quite recent may be tested, among other things, by 
the following report :—During the year 1846 there 
were printed and published within the Kingdom of 
Naples only 337 books. Among this number a ma- 
jority are works of piety ; and others are translations 
of the productions of MM. Thiers, Alexandre Dumas, 
Eugéne Sue, and Arago—and of the novels of Scott 
and Cooper.—It is probable that a few years will 
witness a large proportionate multiplication of such 
results throughout the peninsula. 

It is mentioned in a letter from St. Petersburgh 
that the Archbishop of Nijni-Novogorod has dis- 
covered in a cellar of the Convent of Petscherkef 
about 2,000 diplomas of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
Several of them relate to the reign of Peter the 
Great. Count Ouwaroff, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, has despatched two gentlemen of his de- 
partment to examine these documents, 

Letters from Copenhagen mention that the Con- 
gress of Scandinavian Naturalists held its inaugural 
meeting in that city on the 9th inst. It is composed 
of 392 members; and has divided itself into six sec- 
tions—1. Physics and Chemistry. 2. Zoology. 3. 
Botany, 4. Mineralogy and Geology. 5. Pharmacy. 
6. The Medical Sciences, Oersted has been elected 
president of the Congress,—and Berzelius president in 
the first Section. The first general meeting was held 
on the 10th, in the grand hall of the University—the 
King being present: and on Sunday his Majesty en- 
tertained the members at his hunting-seat in the 
country, The Prince of Canino and Professor Nils- 
son are among the scientific strangers met in Copen- 
hagen. 

It will be as well again to remind our readers, now 
that the elections engross so much of public atten- 
tion, that the Annual Meeting of the Archeological 
Institute will commence at Norwich, on Thursday the 
29th, and terminate on Thursday the 5th of August. 
The temporary museum of the Institute will contain 
the chief curiosities in the cabinets of the inhabitants 
of Norwich and its neighbourhood ; and the very in- 
teresting collection of antiquities in the Norwich 
Museum will be newly arranged, under the superin- 
tendence of the committee of the Institute. Lord 
Hastings, it is said, is a liberal contributor:—and in 
point of general interest the museum is likely to sur- 
pass the capital exhibition made two years ago by 
the Institute in the Deanery at Winchester. 

The opening meeting of the Annual Congress of 
the Archological Association took place at War- 
wick on Monday last—Lord Brooke assuming the 
chair, in the absence of the President, Lord Albert 
Conyngham. The President, it will be remembered, 

yas absent also from the Gloucester Congress, last 
year; and on the present occasion more than one 
member accustomed to take an active part in the 
proceedings of this body has, we are informed, followed 
his example. ‘These things have, we presume, their 
significance; and our readers need go no further back 
than to our columns of August last for the interpreta- 
tion. Gloucester has probably told upon Warwick. 
So much the better for science. It will be well for 
all parties to the cause if as a seceding body the 
Association be virtually extinct. Out of its death 
might come a better life.—Meantime, Mr. Pettigrew 
began the proceedings at Warwick by “ unwrapping” 
the mummy of the Association—as a preliminary to 
that other “unwrapping” which was to be the raree- 
show of the meeting; and lectured on its “deedsdone in 
the flesh.” He had the courage toallude tothe paucity 
of members; and altogether, there was a tone in his 
remarks which seemed to treatthe Association archeo- 
logically—as an affair ofthe past. The body has, how- 
ever, still a sort of galvanic life. Sir W. Betham brought 





drawings of antiquities from Ireland—and illustrated 
them by a few observations. At the dinner on 
Thursday, the adoption of energetic measures for the 
preservation of Shakspeare’s house was urged— 
and this isa matter in which the Association might 
do good service to the cause that it professes, and 
establish a valuable set-off against the misdeeds 
at Gloucester. On Wednesday, the Congress made 
an excursion to Guy’s Cliff, the seat of the Hon. 
Bortie Perey—to Stoneleigh Abbey, the mansion of 
Lord Leigh,—and to the ruins of Kenilworth. On 
Thursday, Mr. Wright read a paper onthe ‘Coventry 
Mysteries :\—and the meeting afterwards proceeded 
to Charlecote and Stratford-upon-Avon.—A few of 
the entries in old corporate books for sums paid 
to certain actors for particular performances, quoted 
in Mr. Wright's paper, are sufficiently singular 
and amusing to tempt repetition :—‘ Payde to 
Fawston, for hanging Judas, 4d.; payde to Faw- 
ston, for coc croying, 4d.° Again: “Item, for 
mendynge the deville’s cote.” From a few stage 
directions scattered through the MSS. now extant, it 
would appear that the stage machinery must have 
been elaborate; and the entries convey some idea of 
the form and manner in which this machinery was 
worked. Many are droll enough: for instance— 
“Payde for mendynge the wynde, ijd.’ Again, 
“Ttem, payde for mending hellmowthe, 2d.;” “ payde 
for making hellmouthe new, 21d.;” “ payde for keep- 
yng of fyer at hellmowthe, 4d.” And, in 1558, 
“ Payde for settyng the world on fyer, 5d.” 
Last Day. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY will FINALLY 
CLOSE this EVENING at Seven o'clock precisely. 
—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works on Wednesday 

Next, the 28th, or Thursday the 29th inst. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, one 
room being appropriated to a Selection from the valuable Gallery of 
the Marquis of Bute, together with some Specimens of the works of 
Deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten till Six.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Catalogue, ls. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, ls.; 
Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 








Will Close on Saturday Neat, the 31st instant. 

The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter—at their Gallery, SUFFOLK-sTREET, 
Paty Matt East, NOW OPEN daily, from Nine, a.M. till Dusk. 
WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT.—Admission, 1s. 

ALFRED CLINT, Secretary.* 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works on Tuesday, the 
3rd, or Wednesday, the ith of August. 

ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK.—NOW OPEN, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—COLLINS'S ODE 
on the PASSIONS will be recited by Mr. J. RUSSELL, with Illus- 
trations in a Series of Drawings magnified by means of the Opaque 
Microscope, accompanied by Music by Dr. Wallis, on the Mornings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and on the Evenings of Tuesday 
and Thursday. The Electric Telegraph Company has deposited, for 
the present month, a complete series of their interesting Apparatus. 
Dr. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy. Chemical Lec- 
tures by H. M. Noad, Esq., on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. The beautiful Optical Effects include the last Dissolving 
Views, Diving Bell and Diver, with Experiments, &c. &c.—Admission, 
1s.; Schools, Half-price. 


The BOSJESMANS in the CITY.—From Six till Nine, from 
MONDAY, July 26, till SATURDAY, July 3ist, at CROSBY HALL, 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET. “I have been among these people for 
twelve years, and can certify that they are correct specimens of that 
decreasing race of Bushmen inhabiting the interior of South Africa.” 
—Rosertr Morratt, Son of the Missionary to South Africa,—Ad- 
mission, ls. at 

The BOSJESMANS of SOUTH AFRICA at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY, from Eleven till Five daily.—“ In appear- 
ance, they are little above the monkey tribe.’’—Times. “A pigmy 
race of wild men.”’—Post. ‘The audience at Exeter Hall were won- 
derstricken at beholding them.’’—Chronicle. This Exhibition is daily 
visited by the most distinguished of the nobility and men of science, 
whose autographs may be seen at the hall.—Admission, 1s. 





SOCIETIES 


Rovat.—June 4, 11, and 17,—The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair. Lord Mor- 
peth was elected a Fellow.—The following papers 
were read:——‘ A Comparison of the First and Second 
Editions of the “Commercium Epistolicum.”’ By 
A. De Morgan, Esq.—‘ On the Existence of Alternat- 
ing Diurnal Currents of Electricity at the Terrestrial 
Surface, and their Connexion with the Diurnal 
Variation of the Horizontal Magnetic Needle.’ By 
W. H. Barlow, Esq.—‘On the Value in absolute 











Alcohol of Spirits of Different Specific Gravitieg’ B, 
G. Fownes, Esq.—‘ On the Solution of Linear Dif d 
ential Equations.’ By C. J. Hargreave, Esq.—‘On th 
Different Properties of Solar Radiation, producing 
or preventing a Deposit of Mercury on Silyer Plate 
coated with Iodine or its Compounds, with Aetna 
or Chlorine, modified by Coloured Gass Media, an 
the Vapours of the Atmosphere.’ By A, C. Clande 
Esq.—‘ On the Structure of Chitons. By J E 
Gray, Esq.—‘On the Function of the Intercosts 
Muscles, and on Respiratory Movements, with some 
Remarks on Muscular Power in Man’ By 1 
Hutchinson, Esq.—‘ On the Direction assumad jy, 
Plants during their Growth — By Prof. Macair 
Geneva.— On the Structure and Develo 
the Liver.” By C. Handfield Jones, Esq, 


GeotoaicaL.—June 9.—Sir H. T. De Ja Beche 
in the chair. G, Richardson, Esq., and J. W, Ki. 
shaw, Esq. were elected Feliows. —‘ Microscopie, 
Observations on the Structure of the Bones of the 
Pterodactylus giganteus and other Fossil Apj 
by J. S. Bowerbank, Esq. 

‘On some parts of the Alpine-Mediterraneay 
Geology of South-Eastern Europe,’ by Dr, Ay 
Boué.’—The author gave details of the position of 
nummulitic rocks in Greece, Albania, and Italy. 
and showed that they were intermediate between tix 
tertiary and cretaceous series, or partly belonging tp 
both, . 

Mr. Lyell read a notice ‘On the Age of the». 
called Nummulitic or “rotten” Limestone of Alabama; 
confirming the views published by him in May 184¢ 
— Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol, 2, 
p. 405—namely, that it occupies a high place in the 
eocene formation of the Southern States, 

June 16.—Sir H. De la Beche, President, in the 
chair.—Sir J. Ramsay, W. B. Carpenter, M.D, 
C. Walker, Esq. and J. H. Norton, M.D. wer 
elected Fellows. 

‘On some New Genera and species of Fosil 
Pachyderms from the Eocene Freshwater Beds of 
Hordwell, Hants,’ by Prof. Owen.—Among other 
fossils transmitted to Prof. Owen from that locality, 
were the molar teeth of a true Palzotherium—but, 
probably, of a distinct species from that found at 
Montmartre, near Paris. Some other bones, includ- 
ing the lower and upper jaws, with a portion of 
cranium, appear to the author indicative of a new 
genus intermediate between the Palotherium and 
Anaplotherium—for which he proposes the name of 
Paloplotherium. In the same place the teeth and 
the lower jaw of another Pachyderm also occur—for 
which Prof. Owen proposes the same of Dichodon. 

‘On the Occurrence of Remains of the Megaceros, 
or Great Irish Elk, and of the Beaver in the Pleis 
tocene Brick-earth of Essex,’ by Prof. Owen.—A 
letter to the President from Leonard Horner, Es. 
was read; containing ‘ An Account of the Discovery 
of Saurian Reptiles in the Coal Formation of Saar 
bruck,” The Society adjourned till November. 


ZooLocicaL.—June 22.—Dr. Gamble in the chair. 
—‘On the Distinction between the Cervical and 
Dorsal Vertebre in the class of Mammalia,’ by Mr. 
H. N. Turner.—A note ‘On the Spermatozoa of the 
Indian Elephant,’ by G, Gulliver, Esq., F.R.S.; who 
had been enabled by the death of the animal in the 
Society’s collection to ascertain that they do not 
differ in form from those of many other mammalia, 
This was shown by comparative drawings from those 
of the Cervida, Camelida, Urside, Mustelida, Sori- 
cida, and Sciuride. Mr. Simmonds exhibited por- 
tions of the carpus, in which extensive necrosis and 
ulceration of the cartilage had taken place. Prof. 
Hart remarked that the elephant presented by this 
Society to the Zoological Society of Dublin had 
died from a similar aftection—and corroborated the 
statements of Mr. Simmonds as to the normal at- 
hesion of the pleura and other particulars, The 
Secretary announced that communications on various 
points of interest connected with the anatomy of the 
elephant would be made to future meetings by Prof. 
Owen—who was engaged in the examination 0 
those parts which had been presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons for that purpose. ; 

Mr. Gray read a paper ‘ On the Osteological Che- 
racters of some new species of Hystricide, belonging 
to the genus Acanthion—A. Hodgsonii, A. brevi- 
spinosum, A, Javanicum, A. Cuvieri.’—Mr, Gray a 
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~ ymunicated the description of a new Lizard, 
stich he characterized as a second species of his 
lia, ynder the name of A. olivacea. It 


Ar, ; 
nag by Mr. Dyson, who has just returned 


7 la. 
from Venezue . 
The Secretary read an account, communicated by 


the Earl of Derby, of a hybrid produced at Castle 
Martyr, Cork, in 1845, between the common white 
swan and the black Australian swan. ’ 

Prof, Nilsson exhibited the skull of a dog which 
he considers to have been the most ancient domes- 
ticated variety of that animal. It was found in a 
turbary in Scandinav' “which also contained bones 
of Torus speleus; and pears, on comparison with 
the cent skulls in the British Museum, to resemble 
most closely the Pariah Dog of India. The Prince 
of Canino, Prof. Esmark, of Christiania, Capt. Smith, 
gho has lately arrived from Nepal, Mr. Gulliver and 
Professor Hart took part in the discussions of the 
wvaly 13.—W. Yarrell, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
Prof, Hart read notes on the anatomy of a female 
Asiatic Elephant which died in the Zoological 
Gardens at Dublin, in the year 1844.—The next 
paper contained a notice and description of a new 
species of Bat from South America, dretibius Flo- 
resi, by the Prince of Canino.—The third com- 
munication was by Mr. Gosse, ‘On the Habits of 
Noctilio mastivus,” illustrated by drawings made from 
life, during his residence in Jamaica.—The proceed- 
ings terminated with a paper, by Mr. Hodgson, ‘On 
a new Genus of Suide, which he calls Porcula, dis- 
covered in the Saul Forest.’ The type is P. Sal- 
ranica, Hodgs. a diminutive hog, exhibiting a close 
affinity to the Peccaries——Mr. Hodgson also sent 
the description of a new Badger from Thibet, under 
the name of Taxidea leucurus.—The Secretary ex- 
hibited a model'of the jaguar lately presented by 
Her Majesty to tlie Society, which had been made 
by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins. 


HorticuttvRaL.—July 6.—Sir C. Lemon, Bart., 
MP., in the chair.—_The Earl Spencer, R. Blaney, 
A. F, Slade, J. Smith, and A. Vardon, Esqs., were 
elected Fellows. The subjects of exhibition were 
not numerous,except those from the Society’s garden; 
nevertheless, some interesting things were produced. 
—Of fruit, J. Luscombe, Esq., of Combe Royal, 
Kingsbridge, sent a dish of well-swelled shaddocks, 
They were stated to have been grown on a south 
wall, protected at night only by a reed screen. This 
result, however, be it remembered, was obtained in 
the fine climate of Devon. An Angelonia, sent by 
Mr. Hartweg from Mexico,—a nice dwarf kind, with 
beautiful deep violet blossoms; Aquilegia Skinneri,a 
Guatemala species remarkable for its green and red 
flowers; Deutzia scabra, the latter equally adapted 
for early forcing as for summer display; the Ane- 
mone-flowered rose, the latter(an odd-looking species) 
isone of Mr. Fortune's importations. It is nearly 
related to the musk rose; and although possessing 
little beauty, it may perhaps prove valuable for the 
purposes of hybridization. And a collection of Cape 
Pelargoniums, beautiful things, which once were 
favourites, but which unfortunately are now so little 
regarded.—_After the meeting the Society resolved 
itself into a special general meeting, for the purpose 
of electing a new member of council; when R. H. 
Solly, Esq., was declared to be elected in the room of 
F.G. Cox, Esq. deceased. 


LINNEAN Socrery.— Anniversary Meeting, May 24. 
—The President in the chair. The Treasurer read 
theaccounts; when it appeared that the receipts had 
been, during the past year, 1,097/. 8s. 2d., and the 
expenditure, 9292, 11s. 6d., leaving a balance of 
1671. 16s. 8d.The following Fellows were elected 
officers :— President, Bishop of Norwich; Treasurer, 
E. Forster, Esq.; Secretary, J. J. Bennett, Esq.; 
Under Secretary, R. Taylor, Esq.—The following 
five Fellows were elected into the Council :—J. S. 
Bowerbank, Esq.; W. J. Burchell, Esq.; F. H.Jan- 
son, Esq.; D. Sharpe, Esq.; N. Wallich, Esq., M.D. 

June 15,—The Bishop of Norwich in the chair. 
—A living specimen of Proteus anguinus, from the 
caverns of Adelsberg, was exhibited by Mr. Hamil- 
ton—A paper, by Mr. R. Brown, was read, upon a 
Singular fossil fruit, of unascertained affinities, de- 
‘ribed from a unique specimen. Some remarks 


Were also read by Mr, J, O, Westwood, upon the 








reappearance of the disease by which the potato crops 
have been attacked during the last few years; the 
object of Mr. Westwood’s remarks being to disprove 
the assertion which has been circulated by Mr. 
Alfred Smee, that the disease has been entirely pro- 
duced by the attacks of a species of aphis. The 
theory of Mr. A. Smee is, as that gentleman is well 
aware, rejected by every zoologist and botanist of dis- 
tinction; and its reiteration at the present critical 
moment may be productive of the greatest mischief 
by inducing security, owing to the absence of aphides, 
until too late in the season to remedy the evil. 


Microscoricat.—March 17.—J. S. Bowerbank, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—‘On the Growth of 
Fungus in the Stomach of Cactus Niger.’ By Mr. 
Dean. 

April 21.—G. Burk, Esq., in the chair.—‘ On 
the Structure and Formation of the Nails of the 
Fingers and Toes.’ By G. Kurney, Esq. 

May 19.—J. 8. Bowerbank, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—‘On the Minute Arrangement of the 
Capillaries in the Respiratory Organs of Fishes.’ By 
J. Quekett, Esq. 





Co.tece or Cuemistry.—June 23.—P. Pusey, | 
Esq., in the chair.—A lecture‘ On the manufacture, | 
properties, and uses of Sulphuric Acid’ was delivered 
by Mr. Henry M. Noad.—After alluding to the | 
great importance of chemistry and its bearings on | 
almost every branch of social industry, the lecturer | 
observed that it may even be classed among the prin- | 
cipal elements of civilization. In illustration of 
which, he adverted to the influence exerted by sul- 
phuric acid on the manufacture of soap,—an article, 
the consumption of which is not subject to the 
caprices of taste or fashion, but absolutely essential 
to cleanliness and comfort. From the year 1829 to 
1834 the average importation of barilla into this | 
country amounted to 12,600 tons. Now, however, 
this ash is scarcely to be met with in the market :— 
nearly the whole of the soda consumed in this country 
in the manufacture of soap and for other purposes 
being obtained from common salt through the agency 
of sulphuric acid; and the united quantity of soda 
ash and soda crystals annually manufactured is cal- 
culated to exceed seven times the largest importation 
of barilla ever made in one year. This increased 
consumption of soda is due to the repeal of the 
salt duty, and to the improvements that have been | 
effected in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. The | 
lecturer proceeded to review the sources and pro- 
perties of sulphur; and after showing how extensively 
this elementary substance is diffused throughout the 
globe and in all the kingdom of nature, he remarked 
on the imprudent policy of Sicily in granting to a 
French company, in 1838, a monopoly for the pur- 
chase and sale of sulphur—a course which, had it | 
been persevered in, would, probably, ere this have | 
entirely, or toa great extent, deprived Sicily of her | 
lucrative article of commerce. During the time the 
monopoly lasted (only two years) no less than fifteen 
different patents were taken out for methods of ob- 
taining back the sulphuric acid used in the manufae- 
ture of soda. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 





weight of sulphuric acid were prepared from pyrites; 
and a process was indicated for decomposing gypsum, 
Even at the present time large quantities of sulphuric 
acid continue to be made from pyrites; and in 1842 
the importation of sulphur from Sicily was not one- 


third of the amount imported in 1836. Mr. Noad 
described the various compounds of sulphur with 
oxygen; illustrating experimentally the properties of 
sulphuric acid. He gave a detailed account of the 
present method of preparing sulphuric acid on the 
large scale ;—imitating it on the lecture table by 
causing two streams of sulphurous acid and nitric 
oxide gases to come into contact, together with steam 
and common air, into a large glass globe ; and he ex- 
plained the theoretical nature of the reactions which 
took place by means of diagrams. The leaden 
chambers employed in some manufactories were 
stated to be of immense size—upwards of 180 feet 
long, having a capacity of 35,000 cubic feet, and being 
capable of preparing ten tons of acid weekly. The 
great saving effected by the modern improvement of 
substituting vessels of platinum for those of glass for 
the final concentration of the acid, notwithstanding 





the enormous price of the former, is manifested by 





the fall in the price of sulphuric acid from 4d. to 14d. 
per pound. The lecturer performed a series of ex- 
periments in illustration of the valuable properties of 
sulphuric acid. He adverted to its great use as an 
elegant and economical means of refining silver—and 
to its introduction into agriculture as a solvent for 
bones, by which phosphate of lime is not only 
brought into a liquid state—and thus more intimately 
diffused through the soil—but a portion of phosphoric 
acid is likewise set free to combine with lime or 
other basic matters in the soil. The lecture was con- 
cluded by observations as to the manner in which 
the sulphates act as manures; viz., by furnishing the 
necessary supply of sulphur to those parts of plants 
in which this element is found—and of which it ap- 
pears to be an essential constituent—viz. the gluten 
and albumen of the several varieties of grain, and 
the legumin of those plants which are called legu- 
minous. 

After the lecture, Mr. Taylor described the appli- 
cation of Daguerreotype to the copying of sepulchral 
brasses; and exhibited a Daguerreotype impression 
of the rubbing of an ancient sepulchral cross of the 
time of Edward III. (1375)—and one of the best 
specimens of a sepulchral tablet extant. It was that 
of a priest represented in his robes; the figure between 
five and six feet in length. The lines of the tool 
employed in engraving are as sharp, even in the 
most minute ornamental parts of the manciple and 
stole, as if the tablet were of recent date;—hence it 
admitted of a perfect copy being taken by the ordi- 
nary mechanical process of rubbing. From a copy 
thus taken on paper, the figure was transferred to a 
silver plate by means of Prof. Highschool’s camera. 
Although the figure in the silver plate is only about 
three inches in length, the minutest traces of the 
graver are brought out, and every line is represented 
with the most perfect accuracy,—including the remains 
of the old English inscription. 





Instirution oF Crvit ENGINEERS. — June. — 
Sir J. Rennic, President, in the chair— On the 
Law which Governs the Discharge of Elastic Fluids 
under Pressure through short ‘Tubes and Orifices.’ 
By W. Fronde, Esq. 

After the meeting Mr. Lambert exhibited his 
Flexible Diaphragm Water Valve ;—which is in- 
tended to remedy some of the defects of the plug- 
cock, 

* An Account of the Plans proposed for connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a Navigable 
Canal.” By Mr. Joseph Glynn.—The author took 
a review of these projects, from the time of Cortez, 
who proposed to cross the Isthmus of Tehuantepec by 
joining the waters of the River Coatzocoales, which 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico, with those of the 
River Chicapa, flowing into the Pacific by the Bay 
of Tehuantepeec,—a plan which has lately been re- 
vived by Don José de Garay; who, with the assist- 
ance of Signor Moro, surveyed the country from sea to 
sea,—and showed that the chain of mountains is there 
broken for about thirty-five miles, giving place to an 
elevated plain or table land, called the Mesa di Ta- 
rifa, where both these rivers originate, and where 
their junction would be easily effected. The objec- 
tions to this plan are the length of the river naviga- 
tion, about 200 miles, and the ascent of the stream 
to the Mesa di Tarifa, about 200 métres, or 656 feet 
wove the ocean. The survey was made under the 
patronage of the Mexican President, General Santa 
Anna, who professed to grant many important pri- 
vileges to the promoters. The Isthmus of Nicara- 
gua was next examined ; and then the course of the 
River St. John to the lake—which is little more than 
fifteen miles distant from the Pacific Ocean, and about 
130 feet above its level. The distances and the levels 
were accurately taken by Mr. Bailey, an officer in 
the Royal Marines, by desire of General Morazon, 
President of the Central Mexican Republic. The 
ridge of hills intervening between the lake and the 
ocean, and the uncertainty of the waters in the 
River St. John, alternately swollen by the rains, or 
dried up by the heat of a tropical sun—the volcanic 
character of the country, and the unhealthy nature 
of the climate on this river, from which Lord Nel- 
son’s expedition suffered so much, render the execu- 
tion of such an undertaking at this place very im- 
probable, The Isthmus of Panama presents fewer 
obstacles than any other point. The whole distance 
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from sea to sea is only about 39 miles; and the 
country is traversed for nearly the whole width by the 
great river of Chagres and its tributaries, which are 
interlaced, as it were, with the streams flowing to the 
Pacific. The chain of mountains here sinks into 
extensive savannahs and forests, with a few detached 
and isolated hills of small elevation, seldom exceed- 
ing 500 feet in height. The country was surveyed 
in 1828, at the instance of General Bolivar, by Mr. 
Lloyd, an English officer; who also took the levels 
and determined the difference between the two oceans 
to be three-and-a-half feet (3°52), the waters of the 
Pacific being the highest. Mr. Lloyd’s papers, de- 
posited with the Royal Society and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, were exhibited to illustrate the 
paper. A survey of the River Chagres was also made 
by order of the Admiralty;—during which Captain 
Foster, of H.M.S. Chanticleer, lost his lite. The 
maps, plans, sections, and other valuable informa- 
tion deposited with these societies seem to have 
created but little interest in England ; but they have 
been diligently examined and extracts and copies 
taken by foreigners, who have had free access to 
them, especially by the French:—and M. Guizot 
lately sent M. Napoleon Garella, as engineer-in-chief, 
with a numerous staff of assistants, to make a further 
survey and ascertain the practicability of making a 
canal. This survey has fully confirmed that of Mr. 
Lloyd; and proves that there are no obstacles which 
engineers and contractors of the present day could 
not encounter and overcome without much ditliculty 
or expense—the difficulties being principally of a po- 
litical character, and to be dealt with by statesmen 
rather than by engineers. 


A discussion ensued: in which Prince Louis Napo- | 


leon traced a line between the Lakes Nicaragua and 
Leon which he recommended as preferable on ac- 
count of the local facilities, the salubrity of the cli- 
mate, the already populated character of the country, 
and the advantages of the two lakes, which at small 
expense may be converted into harbours accessible 
at all times for vessels of heavy tonnage. The plans 
proposed by His Royal Highness appeared to meet 
the views of the meeting, as far as a ship canal was 
concerned ; but it was agreed that for quick transit 
by railway the lines traced by. Mr. Lloyd over the 
Isthmus of Panama were to be preferred. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

TvES. Zoological Society, half-past 8.— Mr. Waterhouse ‘On a New 
Mammal from South Africa.’—Mr. Adam White ‘On New 
Crustacea, &c.’ 


Wep. College of Chemistry, half-past 8. 








FINE ARTS 


Architectural Maxims and Theorems, and a Lecture on 
the Education and Character of the Architect. By 
T. L. Donaldson. Weale. 

In these Maxims we have exceedingly minute and 

homeopathic doses of architectural philosophy and 

zsthetics,—a collection of texts without the dis- 
coursing and discussion which are requisite for pro- 
perly elucidating them to those for whom they are 
chiefly intended. Some few of the Maxims are preg- 
nant with sound reason; while others amount to 
little more than mere truisms,—and a considerable 
number are only quotations from well-known writers, 
unaccompanied by that sort of comment which would 
set in stronger light and enforce the application of 
the precepts which they are intended to convey. There 
is no one element of popularity in the volume :—the 
vague abstractness of the principles sought to be in- 
culeated and the dry oracular brevity with which 
they are enunciated render it anything but attractive. 
One great step towards imparting instruction effec- 
tively is to clear away the asperities likely to dis- 
hearten and deter from approaching it,—a thing in 
these “ Maxims” not attempted. Most of them are 
propounded in such condensed form as to have little or 
no meaning but for those—and they are few—who have 
already reflected deeply on the esthetics of their art, 
are capable of working out for themselves the respec- 
tive dogmas and points of doctrine, and consequently 
have no occasion for what is here said. What is the 
practical value of maxims such as, for instance, the 
twenty-fourth The architect has much to learn— 
much to feel—_much to do”? The “much” that the 
architect has to learn books are better employed in 
teaching than in asserting :—the “ much’ he has to 
feel is a lesson that he will learn so surely in his 





practice that he may dispense with books for its con- 
veyance :—that he has “ much to do” is an ingjte- 
ment, no doubt, to the professional pursuit of archi- 
tecture, which forms the only valuable part of the 
maxim—if it may be taken in a certain sense. 

Mr. Donaldson, then, has not shown much skill in 
“baiting” his book. His first Maxim is a Latin 
one—“ Architectura est scientia pluribus disciplinis et 
variis eruditionibus ornata :” which rather schoolboy 
quotation from Vitruvius is followed by another from 
Wotton—* Architecture can want no commendation 
where there are noble men or noble minds.” How 
far these answer to the idea of maxims our readers 
will judge; but to ourselves they seem to partake 
rather of the character of panegyrics. 

Some of the Maxims are excellent as far as they go; 
but they are the mere seeds of doctrine,—some of 
which if fairly expounded and developed would pro- 
duce conclusions now blinked at. 





| 
| precedent. No two monuments of the Egyptian, 
| Greek, or Roman artists were precisely alike; yet 
| each was imbued with the leading features of its style 
and period ; was progressive not retrograde.” Again, 
| the very next Maxim contains an admirable remark 
quoted from Cotton—* To look back to antiquity is 
one thing; to go back to it is another.” These two 
maxims strike at the root of that system of mecha- 
| nical copying which, under the specious pretext of 
reverence for antiquity, classical or medieval, has 
converted what should be architectural design into 
mere working by pattern and manufacturing plagia- 
|rism. No doubt, we should be acquainted with the 
| styles of all former periods—study their genius and 
processes,—tracing them, where possible, from their 
| first simple elements to their complete develope- 
|ment. But to take up one former ready-made style 
| after another, without accommodation to existing 
| circumstances and purpose, is to do violence to 
| the styles themselves. Mr. Donaldson would seem 
to agree with us in regard to the copying system of 
these latter days; though he does little more than 
obliquely hint his opinions. We wish he had been 
| more explicit on the principle involved in the two 
Maxims above quoted. 

Himself a worshipper of Vitruvius, Mr. Donaldson 
| has not, we may observe, ventured upon the defence 
| of that venerable authority against the heresies which 
are abroad in the present day—and of which he 
cannot be ignorant. Nor is that our only disappoint- 
ment. We are disappointed at finding little in his 
volume on the subject of architectural esthetics. 
That subject is not only an important, but a com- 
paratively fresh and untouched, one. Its rationale 
still remains to be intelligibly explained and eluci- 
dated; for it has hitherto been rather mystified by 
sibylline language than illustrated by direct ex- 
ample. The latter isthe only true method by which 
critical canons can be taught. We may go on deal- 
ing with abstractions for ever—and end where we 
began. To say that simplicity, congruity, harmony 
of proportions, unity of effect and character, expres- 
sion, &c. are valuable qualities, is merely saying that 
the beautiful is the beautiful and the excellent the 
excellent. Qualities like these vary greatly in degree 
—and further, they are all allied to contiguous defects, 
The partitions which separate simplicity from naked- 
ness, or poverty, or insipidity—ligbtness from flim- 
siness— massiveness from clumsiness—unity from 
monotony—richness from tawdriness—variety from 
confusedness—and so on—are scarcely distinguishable 
—much less are they definable. In all matters of 
wsthetics and taste much depends upon the poco piu 
and poco meno applied to the actual circumstances of 
the given case; yet architectural writers and teachers 
too often speak as if their art could be treated by 
recipe. Claiming the highest rank for architecture 
among the arts of design, they yet endeavour to con- 


talk of proportions as if proportions constituted some 


positive and distinct quality. 


means nothing more than such adjustment of the 
several parts as shall both satisfy the judgment and 





| written authority—to anything rather than estheticg 
| logic,—though the latter would afford very satisfactory 


Take, as an in- | discern. 
| stance, Maxim the sixteenth,—which affirms that “the | mum height of columns supporting, and they yij 
ancients themselves were in nothing bound by mere | refer you to classical example and precedent 





fine it within the limits of prescribed rules. They | 


| 


. as 

Some architects have thought to discover 
mental beauty of proportions in geometrical fi 
and their laws—as if what is geometrically 
must therefore be also exsthetically beautiful, tt 
this were so, it should follow that, the sphere be; 
the most perfect of figures,a spherical building show) 
embody the perfection of architectural beauty . oa 
as the equilateral triangle is the most regular, and 
considered abstractedly, the most harmonious of the 
angular figures, that form for a pediment shoul \, 
decidedly preferable to the “ low-browed” pedimer 
of a Greek temple. z 

Even in regard to the proportions of the Grecian 
orders—a comparatively simple matter, especially i 
by “ Order we understand merely columns and ther 
entablature—architects are content to demand from 
us implicit faith and implicit admiration, instead y 
endeavouring to account for the beauty which ther 


Ask why ten diameters should be the max, 


—t 


reason for the practice which has constituted the pre. 
cedents and the authority. No wonder that archi. 
tecture is looked on as a dry study—searcely worthy 
of a place among the intellectual pursuits applied ty 
for the sake of the gratification that attends their ev}. 
ture,—when it is treated exclusively either historically 
on the one hand or technically on the other, : 

To return from this long digression to the Lecture 
on ‘ The Education and Character of the Architect’ 
we fear the standard set up for the latter will be con. 
sidered too lofty and ideal by many of our modem 
practitioners. “In seeking for employment, the 
Architect,” we are told, “ must use the delicacy of a 
sensitive and refined mind.” “ If a genuine love of 
his profession animates the architect, he will throy 
his whole soul into whatever he undertakes; for ther 
is in the Fine Arts a peculiar source of inspiration 
and motive to exertion,—and that is the love of the 
Beautiful. He who has not that within him cannot 
be a true architect.” Sounding like a compliment, 
we fear this is as severe as anything in the ‘ Newleafe 
Discourses.” Like the “stonemason” Jock Ashlar, 
mentioned by that worthy lady, Meg Dods,—many a 
one now-a-days “ ca’s himsell an architect’ who has 
not the slightest sympathy with Art, unless it be the 
art of making money. We want a new generation 
of architects: —and although Mr. Donaldson has not 
ventured upon such very disagreeable plain-speaking, 
his Lecture leads to nearly a similar conclusion, 

In regard to the education of the Architect, while 
some of the studies enumerated in this book scarcely 
come within his immediate sphere—at least, not in 
ordinary practice—some which really do are over- 
looked. Among these is landscape and ornamental 
gardening;—the usefulness of which to the architect 
who has much to do in erecting country residences 
is sufficiently obvious. Such an artist ought to be 
capable of directing the laying out of the grounds 
immediately around the house in such manner that 
the building itself, with its accessorial architectural 
objects, and the natural objects shall mutually relieve 
and give value to each other. Still more important 
is it that the architect should be perfectly au fait in 
all that relates to ornamental design, interior embel- 
lishment, and furniture. Not all the mathematics 
and constructive skill in the world will supply the 
want of imagination, fancy, and invention in design- 
ing a boudoir or a ball-room.—We could usefully 
enlarge upon this point: — but must sum up our 
opinion of these “Maxims” by observing that Mr. 
Donaldson has contented himself with a few stray 
gleanings— leaving the harvest to others, With 
Horace he might say—Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio 





Fine Art Gosstp.— Mr. Burford’s new Pano 
rama, of the Himalaya Mountains and a vast 
extent of the Plains of Hindostan, has many of 
the elements of a more than common _ interest. 


Wherever there is| The grandeur of the Nature which it represents, 
form, that form must exhibit proportions—or the | as well as the importance conferred by recent events 
relationship of some of its parts toothers, The term | on many of the sites which it embraces, alike contri- 


bute to the attractions of the subject. As a piece 
of Art, Mr. Burford has succeeded eminently 2 


captivate the eye. In other words, good proportions imparting such gradation of aérial perspective as 
are beautiful proportions; but the proportions which | fully to realize the impression of prodigious height 
are beautiful in one style may not be so in another. | and space, The forms are studied with reference 
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= geological structure: —the snowy range more 


icularly appears stratified and dipping in the di- 
rection of the north-east at an angle of about 45 
The effect of reality is so strong as to leave 
jittle room for the exercise of the critical vocation : 
_hut it may be asked whether if in a very few in- 
dances the human form had been introduced, the 
altitude of the parts would not have been better es- 
tablished and understood by the presentation of such 
familiar scale as that would have supplied ? 

The price given for Mr. Cross’s picture of ‘Richard 
Ceur de Lion’ is, we are informed, six hundred 
guineas—not five hundred, as we stated last week — 
and that paid for Mr. Pickersgill’s ‘Burial of Harold’ 
«four hundred guineas, instead of five. These re- 
spective prices are so adjusted as to equalize the sum 
finally obtained by the respective artists for their 
several pictures: —making it in each case nine hun- 
dred guineas, or pounds. Mr. Pickersgill, who ob- 
tained a 5000. prize is further paid with a supple- 
mental purchase price of four hundred guineas ;— 
and Mr. Cross, whose prize was 300/., receives six 
hundred guineas. —Those of our contemporaries who 
are weekly in the habit of borrowing our information 
without acknowledgment,—and in taking our state- 
ment of this matter last week, among the rest, took it 
with its errors,—will now have to amend their para- 

hs by our correction. 

on Monday last, the ceremony of inaugurating to 
public view the statue of H.R.H. Prince Albert 
which the merchants of the Royal Exchange have 
deemed an appropriate embellishment of their com- 
mercial palace, was performed,—with an address from 
Mr. Baring, The sculptor is Mr. Lough:—and on 
his statue, as well as a variety of others now soli- 
citing public attention, > shall have a few words to 
say in common next week. 

‘A contemporary states that during the repairs 
which are now going on at the chapel attached to 
Eton College, a large number of fresco paintings 
have been discovered upon the removal of the oak 
panelling from the walls of the edifice. Some of these 
jaintings, which appear to have been executed by 
Florentine artists between 1440 and 1480—and which 
are in a very fair state of preservation—represent a 
variety of miracles, alleged, by the Romish church, 
to have been performed by the Virgin Mary. It 
appears that when the choir was enlarged, under 
the superintendence of Sir Christopher Wren, these 
frescoes—some of which were not considered very 
appropriate ornaments at that time for a place of 
worhip—were hidden from view behind the oaken 
pannelling. Hence their preservation up to this 
period. It is the ittention of the Provost and Fel- 
lows of Eton to cause as many of these works of Art 
to be preserved as will not interfere with the altera- 
tins and embellishments now in progress. It has 
been suggested that the old oak pannelling should be 
replaced; and that doors should be made to open in 
iat of the paintings, so that they might at any time 
’e inspected. 

From Paris, it is stated that the Minister of the 
Interior has transmitted to the Commission of the 
Fine Arts the project of a monument, by the sculptor 
David, to be erected to the memory of Napoleon at 
Ajaccio, The statue of the Emperor, which will figure 
on the pedestal, is that which was given by Cardinal 
Fesch to his native town.—The French papers men- 
ton that the statues of Malherbe and Laplace have 
amved at Caen; and been provisionally deposited in 
the hall of the University, awaiting their inauguration. 

The sale of the collection of rare prints of the late 
Baron Verstoelk Van Zoelen commenced at Amster- 
dam on the 13th inst. Amongst those sold were the 
following: The Journey of Catherine, Infanta of 
Portugal,’ by Stoop, 1,026f.; ‘ Entry of Henrictta 
Maria into Amsterdam, in 1648,’ by Nolpe, 1,140£; 
‘The Massacre of the Innocents,’ by Marco Antonio, 
10008 the same subject by Marco di Ravenna, 
498f; “A Madonna,’ after Raphael, by Muller, 
|,040f.; ‘The Last Supper,’ after Leonardo da Vinci, 
by Morghen, 1,512f.; ‘The Chariot of Aurora,’ by 
Morghen, 840f; ‘St. Paul at Athens,’ by Marco 
Antonio,’ 1,000; Callot's works, 2,200f.; Hogarth’s 
ditto, 664¢, 

— Nelson column in Trafalgar Square is again 
the subject of a notice, which we report,—though our 
readers have long since ceased to read such announce- 
ments as conveying any real meaning. A show of 


work, it seems, is again making on the monument. 
We hold all such efforts to be labour thrown away. 
We are reconciled by long habit to the desolation of 
this column,—and think it would offend our sense of 
fitness to see it perfected. We have accepted the 
moral of its birthright of ruin,—and love to lecture 
from it. We have faith, too, in the permanence of 
that lesson, despite these announcements. Had the 
completion of the monument been possible, it would 
have been effected long ago. The spell of “ Sleepy 
Hollow” is upon it; and each time its echoes are 
awakened by the return of the workman’s hammer, 
the world has passed on into a new phase. It is as 
impossible to sculpture the victories of Trafalgar and 
the Nile on this pedestal, as to write them on the sea 
whereon they were enacted. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


For the Benefit of Signor Tamburini. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—The 
Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that a 


Grand Extra Night will take place on THURSDA T, July 29, 


GAZZA LADRA’ with the following powerful cast, Ninetto, Madame 
Grisi; Pippo, Mdille. Alboni; Antonio, Signor Mario; Fernando, Signor 
Tamburini; Podests, Signor Marini. Conductor, M. Costa.’ To be 
followed by ‘LA PERI,’ in which Mdile. Plunkett, Mdile. Baderna, 
Mdile. Bertin, Mdile. De Melisse, Mdlle. Delechaux, M. Gontie, 
&c., will dance. To conclude with Cavoti’s New Ballet, ‘LA 
ROSIERA,’ in which Mdlle. Fuoco will sustain the principal 
character, supported by the leading artistes and a numerous Corps de 
Ballet; and, for this occasion, the Prices will be as follows :—Boxes, 
Pit Tier, 4/. 14s. 6¢.; Grand Tier, 5/. 15s, 6d.; First Tier, 4/. 14s. 6d.; 
Second Tier, 3/. 13s. Gd.; Third Tier, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Fourth Tier, 
1. lls. 6d.; Pit Tickets, 8s.; Pit Stalls, W.‘ls.; First Amphitheatre 
Stalls, First Row, 15s.; Ditto, Second and Third Rows, 12s. 6d.; 
Second Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s.; First Amphitheatre Tickets, 8s. ; 
Second Amphitheatre Tickets, 5s.; Gallery, Tickets, 3s. 


Regent-street. 
The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performance 
commence at Eight o'clock. 


BeetHoven Quartettr Soctety.—The proceed- 
ings of the Beethoven Quartett Society have been 
marked by so much tact and good taste as to ensure 
it high standing and important influence among our 
musical establishments. The complimentary Matinée 
given to Dr. Spohr on Monday morning leaves 
every one present under obligation, the distinguished 
guest not excepted ;—since, for the first time, was 
performed in London oné of the compositions which 
really give him supremacy among his contemporaries: 
we mean the unaccompanied violin Duetts, for which 
we have been asking for the last ten years, and 


power of the violin more thoroughly ; possessing the 


&c., which enables the writer to conciliate both 
executant and connoisseur. And, inasmuch as more 
contrivance must needs go to these duetts than to a 


they must be less strictly written than a quartett, 
in which dry and mechanical science will pass—we 


The effect of the work in E flat, excellently played 
by young Joachim and M. Sainton, was so great— 
coming with almost the surprise of a new school and 
style to those who knew not the music—that the 
other duetts of the same series must surely be given 
at future Chamber Concerts.* They are very difficult 
however; demanding the surest, the most expressive, 
and the most delicate violin playing. One of Dr. 
Spohr’s early Quartetts was also performed,—written, 
we are told, when he was fourteen ; and his fine 
double Quartett in E minor, led by himself very 
beautifully.—In short, this Matinée deserves to be 
recorded as one of the most welcome treats of an 
interesting and varied season. 

Her Magesty’s THEeatRe.—W hatever be Signor 
Verdi's intrinsic merits, it is a liberal and wise measure 
on the part of an Italian Opera manager, catering for 
a fashionable public, to have secured the newest work 
by the fashionable composer of Italy; if only as tend- 
ing to settle the ratification or rejection by England 
and France of J! Maestro as a popular writer, Those 





* The fulfilment of a wish so frequently expressed by us, 
and the manner thereof, induce us, on taking leave of the 
Beethoven Quartett Society for the season, to reiterate an- 
other request, the non-fultilment of which deprives amateurs 
of a great pleasure. Why do we never hear Beethoven’s four 
Trios for stringed instruments—as special after their kind as 
Spohr’s Duetts? The excuse of risk in preparing works which 
may or may not please can hardly apply when every scrap 





of the Master’s music is eagerly sougut for—as in the pre- 
| Sent instance. 


| 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at the Box Office (in the | 
Theatre), Bow-street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, 201, | 





which, with his Concertos, are Dr. Spohr’s most dis- | 
tinguished works. No one has understood the full | 


while that command over construction, harmony, | 
solo—while, on the other hand, being more showy, | 


cannot but think that they exhibit Dr. Spohr’s | 
genius and acquirements in the best point of view. | 





who pay have a right to choose : we, as standers-by, 
however, have as good a right to comment on their 
fancy with the well-worn wish of the Archbishop of 
Granada—hbeing comfortably convinced the while that 
each new experiment will but tend toward the same 
result of a verdict in accordance with science and 
sense. 

‘I Masnadieri,’ at all events, must increase Signor 
Verdi's discredit with every one who hasan ear. We 
take it to be the worst opera which has been given in 








| our time at Her Majesty's Theatre. Of the libretto 


we have no need to speak; since Schiller’s * Robbers’ 
has been already put upon the Italian stage as ‘I 
Briganti’—and in a much more “ wise-like” form than 
it wears at present. The book, as it stands, could 
hardly be moreawk ward or deficient in itsarrangement, 
The gloom of one of the most harrowing stories ever 
contrived for the stage is not relieved by any of that 
wild mirth which the robber scenes might have dis- 
played. The opera opens with three grand arie, one 
after the other. Though divided into four acts, there 


on which occasion will be performed Rossini’s celebrated Opera ‘LA | Is not one grand concerted piece :—a condition hard 


uponacomposer whose only originality has beenshown 
in his concerted music. 

‘The music seems to us in every respect worse—less 
open todispute—than even the music of ‘I due Foscari.’ 
In place of overture, we have a slight violoncello solo 
(beautifully played by Signor Piatti). The airs for 
Mdlle. Lind, the prima donna, are the old familiar 
combinations of dotted quavers, trills, and syncopa- 


| tions where the passion is meant to rise, which had 


been worn threadbare by Pacini, Ricci, Coppola, and 
half a hundred others, ere Verdi took them up—and 
which have since been used by him without intermis- 
sion and without success. The Lady's cadences were 
the solitary original notes which we heard throughout 
the evening; and they were beautiful, though daringly 
instrumental in one or two places. Signor Gardoni 
had a heavy amount of musical platitudes to deliver; 
the andante to his first Aria being the only part of his 
task which was even agreeable. Signor Coletti,as the 
Franz Moor of the story, was fitted with strains of 
strange vapidity and ugliness, to which even his noble 
singing could give no life or meaning. Poor Signor 
Lablache, as the old Count, was yet more meagrely 
treated. All the singers had to strain their throats 
against an orchestra for ever in the way of the voices, 
and almost always offensively noisy. We only further 
recollect that the Robber Choruses (in which again we 
had fancied J/ Maestro might produce a certain effect) 
were hardly “up to the mark” of a pantomime in- 
troduction :—their frivolity and vulgarity being made 
all the more distinctly apparent by the air of preten- 
sion with which Signor V erdi sets forth his small stock 
of wares. The names of the artists above given will 
satisfy the public that the opera had every advantage. 
In fact, it is the only work in which Malle. Lind has 
appeared where the cast has been worthy of her. 
Her bravura was encored ;—as was, also, a duett be- 
twixt Signori Gardoni and Lablache : the entire party 
sang its best. But all would not do: and the per- 
formance must be recorded as the failure of a work 
which richly deserved to fail—in spite of much noisy 
applause ; though very little more than fell to the 
lot of Madame Montenegro and Signor Fraschini in 
*I due Foscari.’ 





Royat Traian Orera, Covent Garnen.—Signor 
Bettini, the tenor who was brought to the Académie 
Royale of Paris to replace Signor Gardoni, made his 
first appearance on our Italian stage on Tuesday 
last, in ‘Ernani.’ This illustrated in a striking 
fashion the different success which attends an artist 
in and out of his true place. In French opera the 
Signor was unquestionably a failure: here, he de- 
servedly succeeded. As regards voice, he is an 
acquisition of higher order than most which either 
theatre has recently made. His organ is extensive, 
sufficiently powerful, free from toughness or nasality, 
and pleasant in tone. Its pianissimo is very good: but 
a mezzo forte is wanting to it—and this further school- 
ing ought to give. Of Signor Bettini’s expression 
a first hearing in music like that of ‘Ernani’ does 
not enable us to speak decidedly. Some of his re- 
citative, cantabile phrases, &c. were given in good 
style; and generally, there appeared no want of 
feeling. The Signor’s appearance is prepossessing, 
without any remarkable distinction, In short, he 
seems to have few faults and many merits; and since 
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among the latter Youth is numbered, he deserves to 
be welcomed and secured as a tenor worth nursing, 
already more effective and accomplished — thanks 
to a year on this side of the A]ps!—than the singers of 
the Fraschini race—and apparently possessing greater 


physical power to abide further vocal practice than 
that more winning artist, SignorGardoni. It is but by 
contrast that we can award to these artists due rank : 
not one of the three having, like the great singers of 
former days, a style of his own which claims and 
rewards separate consideration, Malle. Steffanoni 
was more at her ease on her second appearance, and 
consequently more successful, than at her début. 
After the opera, the scene from ‘ Betly’ was performed 
by Mdlle. Aiboni. We do not like this bit-by-bit 
work ; yet on the present occasion the Tyrolienne, 
given with such brave heartiness and rusticity, and, 
withal, high vocal finish—was, in our estimation, 
worth Verdi's entire opera. 

‘Le Nozze’ of Mozart was at last produced on 
Thursday—with the utmost success: after it a new 
ballet, ‘La Rosiera,’ to introduce the lady so famous 
for her pointes—Mdlle. Fuoco. We shall speak of 
these performances in detail next week. 








Haymarket.—On Wednesday night, Mr. Buck- 
stone took his farewell benefit at this theatre :—on 
which occasion he played with his characteristic droll- 
ness the part of Scrub in ‘ The Beaux Stratagem.’ A 
début, also of some importance, was made, in * The 
Unfinished Gentleman,’ by a son of Mr. John Reeve 
—which proved successful. 





Princess’s.—Last Saturday, Colman’s comedy of 
* The Poor Gentleman’ was revived—for the purpose 
of introducing a new American actor, Mr. J. Gilbert, 
in the part of Sir Robert Bramble. There is not in 
the character enough to enable us to pronounce 
decidedly on the merits of the débutant: but so far as 
he had opportunity Mr. Gilbert's merits were suffi- 
ciently positive. His person is tall and well-pr>por- 
tioned—his articulation remarkably distinct —his 
action chaste—and on one occasion he manifested 
considerable pathos. Before we pronounce on the 
extent of his comic powers, we must see him in scenes 
more abundant in humour than those which compose 
this almost exploded drama. 





MusicaL AnD Dramatic Gossirp.—The Gazette 
Musicale names several artists who may possibly be 
‘alled in to assist at the resurrection of the Grand 
Opera; among others, Mdlle. Masson, and MM. 
Masset and Poultier.—We observe that an wkase has 
just been passed by the Minister who takes care of such 


important matters, prohibiting the managers of one | 
theatre from tampering with the artists engaged at | 


another: this measure, it is added, having been framed 
with express reference to the inconvenience caused 


at the Académie by the “spiriting away” of Signor | 
Gardoni.— Galignani informs us that proposals have | 


been made to Mdlle. Jenny Lind; while other 
foreign journals assure us that the Lady intends to 
retire from the stage at the close of this year. In 
rumours of her retirement our faith is, happily, but 
small:—a like intention having been no less _posi- 
tively announced at Frankfort in September last. It 
is added, that the Académie will re-open in Sep- 
tember.—Madlle. Darcier is about to return to her 
proper place—the Opéra Comique. 

A contemporary informs us that Miss Birch, and 


Messrs. Reeves and Whitworth have been already , 


engaged by M. Jullien for his Drury Lane operas ;— 
the Dramatic and Musical Review, that Mr. Bunn 
has taken up the plan abandoned by the lessees of 
Covent Garden, and engaged the theatre for operatic 
performances during the autumn, with the hope of 
securing Madame Viardot Garciaas the prima donna. 
From all this, good cannot but come tothe public. 
What strange times, indeed, are these !—the latter 
days of Art, croakers say; and not bringing on any 
Millennium. Yet let us group a few facts. Never 
was the scramble for first-class singers so violent. 
Never was the market so bad for theatricals. Never 
did Actors receive such high salaries. 
such sums spent on the decoration of theatres! In 
one and the same hour, a night or two since, we were 
hearing of the superb plans for the renovation of the 
salle of the Grand Opera at Paris—listening to a 
promise of the Lyceum being “done up afresh” 
for Madame Vestris—and to M. Jullien’s rumoured 


| compositions by the maestro di capella, Paris. 


Never were | 


| purposes with regard to Drury Lane. Neither of the 
| two latter undertakers, it will be owned, sin on the 
| Side of parsimony. At all these reports we know the 
| lovers of the legitimate Drama make dismal faces,— 
and speak of their own pleasure-ground as “a melan- 
choly waste.” ~Yet why is this? The list of actors 
and actresses “unattached,” who are thriving hand- 
somely by playing separately as “stars,’’ suggests 
how powerful and brilliant a company might be 
collected. 


Faucit, Mrs. Warner,—all, at present, without regular 
engagements: and this, without breaking in upon 
the established troop of Sadler's Wells, or upon 


save the great and conflicting pretensions of Artists 


vents the public from once again enjoying great 
plays, adequately filled? So much loose state- 
ment and false reasoning is current on the subject, 
that “facts in little’ like the above, taken in 
conjunction with the jeremiade which meets the 
ear on every side, may not be wholly useless. A 
few weeks more and the very remarkable company of 
musicians this year in London will be dispersed; and 
our tourists will be searching the Continent in quest 
of this great meeting or the other new opera—of 
the Artist in fashion, or of promise. The difticulty 
of knowing which way to turn—the time lost over 
false calculations and combinations by the autumn 
traveller, come, year by year, so clearly before us, 
that we cannot but once again press on all who are 
interested in the matter the expediency of having 
some Agency or Office, where something like infor- 
mation which might be relicd upon could be pro- 
cured. The Committees of foreign entertainments 
would risk little and gain much English gold, by 
advertising their purposes in London. The Artists, 
again, would save trouble to themselves, to managers 
in pursuit of stars, and to amateurs with homage ready 
to be laid down, by giving as wide currency as possible 
to their movements. Fifty years ago, when a journey 
to London was satisfaction for a life—and “the 
grand tour” was a luxury for the aristocratic only, 
—our recommendation would have been ridiculous : 
now it is something like a necessity. 

A few paragraphs from a letter addressed by 
M. Danjou to the Gazette Musicale are worth 
translating, as containing information about certain 
musical matters in “ Naplesand the Sicilies.” First, 
regarding the Conservatorio of Naples. ‘The number 
of pupils there isahundred. They are eligible at the 
age of eight years, and may remain fourteen years in 
the establishment—fed, clad, and instructed at public 
cost. There are two Governors, one ecclesiastic 
Rector, a Director (at present J/ maestro Mercadante) 
and twenty-four Professors. The annual govern- 
ment grant is about 7,200/. a-year.” Speaking of 
Mercadante and the present state of ecclesiastical 
music at Naples:—*“ On the 2nd of June,” says M. 
Danjou, “they executed a new Mass of his, at La 
Chiesa Nova. This composition is written on a new 
plan. Every phrase of the ‘Gloria’ or the ‘ Credo’ is 
set in a separate morceau, as solo, duo, or trio, in the 
appassionato style :—and after every piece, the or- 
chestra rested and tuned a-fresh. The whole wound 
up with arondo ‘ alla Polacca.’” On the other hand, 
M. Danjou commends the sacred music in the 
Cathedral as more grave and dignified than anything 
which he had heard at Rome; and speaks well of some 
He 
gives us, also, the “ statistics’? of the Organ at La 
Cava,—far-famed as one of the finest instruments in 
Europe. It “ contains eight stops and almost 8,000 
pipes; three rows of keys, six octaves in compass : 
commanding no pipe of greater extent than eight feet. 
The reed stops are but five in number, and the 
bellows too feeble for the instrument. But some of 
the solo stops are delicious: an octave flute in par- 
ticular, and a thirty-two feet open flute (is there not 
some misnomer here?) in the pedals, which is the 
finest I ever heard.” M. Danjou complains of 
the general style of organ accompaniment, as too 
noisy: and also protests against the florid accom- 
| paniments of the plain chant. If we mistake not, 
| this, like polychromatic architecture, may be de- 

fended on tradition. Few have any idea, however, 
now-a-days, what manner of ornaments are orthodox 
or befitting, 





Let us name Mr. Macready, Mrs. Butler, | 
the Misses Cushman, Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, Miss | 


Mr. Webster's party of comedians. What can it be, | 


in the matter of terms and of occupation, which pre- | 


We are told, since our last, that Wess 
the Gloucester Festival are in progres, ie 

The first great meeting of the Prussian Philhay. 
monic Society of Workmen was held at Neustad ’ 
Eberswalde on the 12th inst. The singers sunbaet 
three thousand six hundred—being N assemblage of 
sixteen different societies, coming from Pe 
different places—their members in holiday atti, 
and each body bringing its own guild banners “5 
They met in the open air: and sang—accordin . 
good German custom—with the accompanimers i 
wind instruments. In the evening, a festival wag 
held: if that might be called such, from Which 
wine and spirits were excluded by a bye-law—the 
only liquor permitted being beer. The hare idea of 
what must have been consumed on the occasion vill 
make the heads ache of those who, like ourselves 
have made acquaintance with the German “ capacity 
| to imbibe.” f 
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MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 12.—M, Morin 
read the report of a committee on a plan for the 
barrage of rivers, by means of movable and self-a¢:. 
ing bars, the invention of M. Regnauld d’Eperey_ 
M. Natalis Guillot read a paper on the quantity off 
matter contained in the human lungs when ina state 
of disease. The author says he has discovered, by g 
series of experiments, that in all the affections of the 
chest the consequence of which is the temporary or 
permanent suppression of the respiratory function, 
the proportion of fat matter increases in the pars 
which are closed against the admission of air, ani 
may rise as high as 15, 20, 30, 40, and exen 50 per 
cent.—whereas, in the healthy parts of the same or. 
gans, it rarely exceeds 10 per cent. This fact is ge. 
neral, both as regards youth and old age, and the in. 
termediary periods, when there is inflammation or 
pulmonary phthisis, The organs undergo a decided 
change in the conversion to fat, which appears to be 
in relation to the absence of the contact of air in the 
diseased portions.—A letter in relation to diseases of 
the lungs has been addressed to the Academy bya M, 
Deschamps. This gentleman pretends to have suc. 
ceeded in discovering an infallible remedy for pulmo- 
nary disease, even when the formation of tubercles is 
ascertained ; and it is said that, with his recipe, he has 
sent securities to the value of 70,000fr., which he 
offers to forfeit if experience should not demonstrate 
its efficacy.—M. Cagniard-Latour, who has been for 
some time engaged in the often-tried scheme of con 
verting charcoal into diamonds,—and who, having ob- 
tained certain minute particles which cut glass, wrote 
to the Academy to announce that he had succeeded, 
—now informs that body that he was mistaken. 
Dr. Hume's ‘ Learned Societies and Printing Clubs.— 
July 20.—My?attention was drawn yesterday to your notice 
of the ‘Learned Societies and Printing Clubs;’ and in 
reference to the account of the Royal Society,—from which 
your instances of imperfection are taken exclusively, 
think it right to state that it was the only Society by whic 
the proofs were returned without an attempt at alteration. 
The reason assigned was, as I have since understood it, that 
the minute statements respecting a Society so important, and 
with so large an amount of materials, required a fuller 
account and a longer delay than were consistent with my 
limits. It is scarcely possible, however, that an ordivary 
reader can be misled by the statements to which you draw 
attention. It is quite true that a Fellow may vote for more 
than fifteen candidates; but I have taken pains to show 
(p. 34) that in a similar case, the recommendation of the 
Council is practically a final decision :—it is equally true 
that more than two parts of Transactions are occasionally 
published annually ; but this isa practice, not a Jaw, and has 
occurred only five times in a period of forty-six years:—and 
the existence of the Societics noticed was not unknown; bit 
it was thought unnecessary to introduce them in a histone 
sketch of only two paragraphs, The date, 1701 for 1710, is 
evidently a printer's transposition,—for which, however, lam 
duly responsible. It is an ascertained fact, that “ the ordi: 
nary sources of information” are inaccurate on some of <r 
commonest topies respecting the Royal Society; and itis 
somewhat unfortunate for a writer to be thrown upon thes 


suddenly and reluctantly, in reference to it a. on 


We have given Dr. Hume the benefit of his om 
statement in explanation :—but are bound to remars, 
that it admits, in fact, all the inaccuracies which we 
specified. po 

The New Palace at Westminster.—The following 8 
Mr. Barry's report of the state of the works on June 
80, 1847 :—The carcase works of the portion of the 
building towards New Palace-yard are entirely com 
pleted. The Victoria Tower is about 90 feet high; 
the carving of the stone groin within it 1s completed, 
and the scaffolding is removed. The Clock Towers 
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iiso about 90 feet high. Framed scaffolding and 
hoisting apparatus have been prepared, and are now 
ieing fixed for the upper portions of those towers, 
shich ate not yet contracted for. The stone groin 
ver the Central Hall is now being turned, and is far 
siranced to completion. St. Stephen's Hall is in 
carried up to its full height for the roof, and the 
remainder is, upon an average, within about 10 feet 
sthesame level. St. Stephen’s Porch and the west- 
a entrance of the building is carried up to the height 
if about 30 feet above the ground. The Commons’ 
ublic lobby, and the central masses of the building 
above the corridors and public staircase, are, upon 
an average, Within about 10 feet of their full height. 
The Commons’ ceiling, beams, and bracketing, and 
the stone screens at the north and south ends of 
the house, are completed. The fittings and finish- 
ings of the house are not yet ordered, as no de- 
cision is yet come to respecting _Dr. Reid's plans 
for warming and ventilating this portion of the 
fuilding. The House of Lords, the royal ante- 
chamber, and the house or public lobby, with all 
heir warming and ventilating arrangements and ap- 
yaratus, are (with the exception of a portion of the 
gained glass, the fresco paintings, statues, and other 
gorks of Art) completed ; and those portions of the 
uilding were occupied for the first time immediately 
ater the Easter recess of the present year. The fit- 
tings of the old House of Lords were removed during 
the Easter recess, the house converted into a gallery 
ofapproach from the House of Commons, and other 
communications made between the temporary and 
the new buildings. The fittings and finishings of the 
libraries and refreshment rooms are near completion. 
Aconsiderable extent of joiners’ works in ceilings is 
prepared : much of it is fixed, and other finishings are 
executed in other portions of the building. Ten new 
committee rooms in the river front have been tempo- 
rarily fitted up for use since Easter. There are at 
present 1,276 men engaged upon the works of the 
New Palace; of which 708 are employed at the build- 
ing, 147 at the quarries, 228 at the government works 
at Thames-bank upon the joiners’ fittings and wood 
carvings, and 193 upon miscellaneous works both at 
the building and elsewhere. 


The Apocryphal Animal of the Interior of New South 
Wales.—The following letter has been addressed to 
us, from New South Wales, by the writer: who ex- 
presses his intention to communicate it also to the 
Australian papers—but is anxious that we should be 
the means of introducing it to the English public. 
It contains, he says, “merely preliminary (albeit, 
tangible) suggestions for the zootomist.” 

**Sydney, February 6. 

“Tneed scarcely observe to you that this colony 
is distinguished by the most grotesque variations of 
the customary phenomena of nature. Birds without 
Wings scour our plains; and marsupial quadrupeds, 
with claws on their fore paws and talons on their 
hind legs, like birds, hop on their tails. The moles 
lay eggs and have ducks’ bills. We have birds with 
brooms in their mouths in place of tongues,—fish for 
which it is utterly impossible to find a place in the 
existing systems of scientific men,—and salt growing 
in perfection on the bushes of our forests. Until 
lately, it was supposed that nearly all our quadrupeds 
belonged, or were intimately related, to the glires of 
Linnzus: but whilst it was generally known that at 
least two-thirds of the Australian quadrupeds made 
their way by springing in the air, it has been but 
lately that rumours have reached us of a huge 
animal of the fere order disporting in clumsy gam- 
bols and inhabiting the waters of the lakes and rivers 
of the interior. These rumours have, however, begun 
fo assume a more certain form :—and inasmuch as 
during my recent trip on the banks of the Lachlan 
and Murrambidgee and through the Murray district 
many details in reference to this apocryphal animal 
Were given to me, I will, with your permission, lay 
before your readers such particulars as I have been 
enabled to collect. The Murrumbidgee blacks assert 
that a large animal, ‘big as him bullock,’ exists in 
the lakes of that district. They describe it as 
having a head and long neck like an emu, with a 
thick mane of hair from the top of the head to the 
shoulders; as being four-legged, with three toes on 
each foot_which is webbed; and having a tail like 
a horse, They call it the Katenpai; whilst by the 
Watta Watta tribe (who similarly describe it) it 


is called Kyenprate,—by the Yabala Yabala tribe, 
on the Edward River, it is known as the T'unetbah, 
—and the Burrula Burrula tribe call it Dongus. I 
have been informed that the blacks on the Great 
Carangamite Lake, in the Portland district, describe 
a similar animal, which they call the Bunyip; and I 
have heard various accounts from white men (shep- 
herds and others) who profess to have seen the 
animal at its gambols in the water. But the follow- 
ing incident has been productive of so tangible a 
result, that however I may have doubted the exag- 
gerated narratives of some of my informants, I cannot 
but conclude that some large animal with which we 
are yet unacquainted really exists in the districts 
which I have named. Mr. Fletcher, who resided 
on the Lower Murrumbidgee, was told by a tribe of 
blacks that they had some time previously killed a 
Katenpai on the banks of a lake near the Murrum- 
bidgee. It must be ‘observed that the blacks have 
a great dread of the animal,—and avoid bathing or 
fishing in the waters where they assert that it exists. 
They assured Mr, Fietcher that the remains of the 
creature would be found in the spot where they had 
killed it: and, although doubtful of the fact, that 
gentleman proceeded to the place minutely described 
by the blacks—and there found a large portion of the 
skull of some animal, which, to all appearance, had 
not been dead for any great length of time. No 
traces of any more bones or other remains could be 
discovered;—but enough was found to prove the 
existence of the supposed fabulous Katenpai. Every 
black to whom the skull was afterwards shown agreed 
that it belonged to the dreaded monster of the lakes: 
—and in order to give your readers as accurate a 
notion as is in my power of all that can be gathered 
from Mr. Fletcher’s discovery, I will request their 
attention to the following rude sketches of the skull 
—which was afterwards taken by Mr. Fletcher to 
Melbourne.— 
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Figure 1. — Side view of the upper half of the 
skull. Length from A to B about nine inches; but, 
from the end of the snout, about two or three inches 
apparently have been broken off. There are no 
incisors on the portion of the jaw which remains, 
but three strong grinders are placed on each side, 
resembling those of the ox, and nearly as large. The 
blacks assert that it has enormous tusks; but they 
are wanting in the portion of the skull represented. 
Scientific examination will most probably determine 
whether they did exist. Length from C to D about 
five inches. The summit of the head, whence the 
mane flows, is also incomplete. Much of the in- 
teguments were still remaining ; and traces of blood 
were visible in several places when I saw the skull— 
which, I would observe, is extremely thin near the 
top, increasing in thickness towards the jaws. Fig. 2.— 
Internal view of the upper half of the skull, inverted. 





Fig. 3.—Skull seen from above. Fig. 4,—Skull seen 





from behind.—I have now described as accurately as 
is in my power this fragment of the skeleton of the 
supposed Katenpai. I have casually heard that some 
bones of the anterior and posterior extremities of a 
large animal of the mammalia class were sent to 
Maitland some time since, with a view to their 
being placed in the Mechanics’ Institute:—and I 
can only express a hope that any particulars (trifling 
soever as they may appear in themselves) will be 
made public by those who may be in possession of 
any proofs of the existence of an animal which has 
hitherto been deemed a mere superstitious creation 
of the native blacks, ‘ Are we to identify the kafen- 
pai or bunyip of the westward with the debbil-debbil 
of the piscatory tribes of the coast country —whose 
obscure references to this object of their dread have 
so long puzzled us ?“—was a question which suggested 
itself to me whilst listening to the earnest accounts 
of the Murrumbidgee blacks: and it is on every 
account to be desired that those of our bushinen who 
may discover any further traces of this animal will 
take means of placing them in the possession of 
witnesses regularly trained in anatomical knowledge, 
—and thereby complete another passage in the history 
of the animal kingdom of Australia. 
W. Hi. Hove...” 


To CorresroxpEnts—An Englishman—F. A.—A Sur- 
veyor—J. H. jun.—E, A. M.—J. R. J.—H. A. L.—reevived. 
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COLLECTED [55 
BY |B 
FELIX fs 
SUMMERLY. “ 
RREUOKAY: - ; omens 
FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as well as a Painter. 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Kaffaelic. Leonardo da 
Vinci invented neck *s. In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
is a Painting by Teniers to ornament a harpsicord ; and in the 
National Gallery there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a similar pur- 
pose. Holbein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 
himself sculptured ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
work by Quintin Matsys. Beato Angelico, anda host of great 
Artists, decorated books; and, in fact, there was scarcely a 
great medieval Artist, when Art was really Catholic, who did 
not essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beauty of 
form and colour and poetic invention were associated with every 
thing. So it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be again. 
Manufacturing skill is pre-eminent and abounds; but artistic 
skill has still to be wasael with it. An attempt will now be made 
to revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by theaid of our best Artists, several of whom have already 
expressed their willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be named— 
John Bell, Sculptor, 
©. W. Cope, A. R.A. 
T. Creswick, A.R.A. 
J.R. Herbert, KA. KR. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
J.C. Horsley. ll. J. Townsend. 


The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 

cuted in pottery, wuod, glass andother materials. 
NOW READY. 

1. The Cupid Inkstand, in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and 
modelled by John Bell, price 2l. 2s., and upwards. The Inkstand 
will also be published separately. 

2. Kissing Children, surmountinga Paper Weight, price 9«., and 
Boy and Dolplin as a Seal handle, 7s. 6d. Both characteristic ap- 
pendages to the above, designed and modelled by John Bell. 

3. A Beer Jug: emblematical of the gathering, storing and em- 
ployment ofthe hop: designed by H. J. Townsend, price tse. and 
36a. with additional figures, 

4. The Infant Neptune: an ornament; adapted also for a 
Saltcellar and Taper Stand: designed and modelled by HU. J. 
Townsend, price «7s, 

5. A Water Jug, in glass, ornamented with enamelled painting ; 
designed by K. Redgrave, A.K.A., price 2/. 12s. td, 

6. A Mustard-pot, in porcelain ; modelled by John Bell, price 9a, 

IN PREPARATION, 

7. A Dish for the Drawing-room, to receive visiting cards: de- 
signed in colours by D. Maclise, K.A. 

3. A series of Decanter Stoppers, designed by J.C. Horsley. 

9. The Apostle Saltcellar, by RK. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

10. A Tray, in papier maché, designed and ornamented by R. Red- 
grave, A.K.A. 

3 lock-case ; designed and modelled by John Rell 

12. ‘The Hayfield, engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A., exhibited at the Koyal Academy, and painted on porcelnin. 

13. A Child’s Mug, ornamented with engraving of a guardian 
Angel. “ He shall defend thee under his wings, and thou shalt be 
safe.” By R. Redgrave, A.K.A. Nearly ready. 

14. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Pasian. Nearly ready. 

15, Unaand the Lion, a Statuette, a companion to Dannecker's 
Ariadne; designed and modelled by John Be!l, Nearly ready. 

16. An Inkstand, carved in wood; designed by K. Kedgrave, 


RA. 
17. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by 8, Joseph, 
Nearly ready. 


S. Joseph, Sculptor. 
D. Mac LA 


ise, 


W. Mulready, R-A. 





Subscribers’ names will be received, specimens shown, and 
Catalogues sent on receipt of a postuge stamp by Mr. J. Cundal), 12, 
Vld Bond-street; Messrs. Barry & Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; 
Messrs. Paul & D, Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Mr. G. Bell, 186, 
Fleet-street ; Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street; Mr. J. Phillips, 
Oxford-street, next to the Pantheon ; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; 





and Mr, J, Green (late Brumby’s), 19, St. James's-street. 
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V: ALPY'S GRADUS eo aged ENL > 
eventh edition, royal 12 8. 6d. b i 
\ HIT E AKER" Ss IMPROVED EDI T ION of 
VALPY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, with a transla- 
tion of the wy given, and their formation. This edition has 
been augmented by the addition of some thousands of new words, 
The prosody has been carefully revised, tables of the quantities of 
final syllables of nouns and verbs in inflexion added, and a variety 
of other improvements introduced 
,ondon: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW ape OF PYPER’S GRADUS. 
mo. price 78, cloth lettered, | - 

RADU $" ‘AD PARNASSUM, sive Novus 

Synonymoum, Eeitheternm, Versuum, ac Phrasium Po- 

eticarum Thesaurus. Editio nova, curante GUL IELMO PYPER. 

A.M., in Schola RegiAd Edinensi Magistro. This work is the origina! 

gradus, corrected by various professors of the Edinburgh Univer- 

sity,and more recently by Professor Pyper, and is, from its full- 

ness, calculated to give great freedom and readiness of expression 
to students, 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

Just published, a new edition, in 12mo. price 5s. bound in n roan, 1, of 
ATT’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS BOOK; consisting of 365 Reading Lessons, with 

1,000 Questions for Examination. In this edition the whole text 

of the class book has been revised with the greatest care, and the 

publishers confidently recommend the book to schools and families 
as at once the most comprehensive, instructive, and accurate mis- 
cellany that can be pas into the hands of the young. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


2th ‘edition, in 12mo. 
avait CAMPAN’S % ‘ONVE RS. A'TIONS 
in FRENCH and ENGLISH of a Mother with her 
Dauchter, or some other persons ; or, Dialogues composed for Ma- 
dame Campan’s E. Spee pa near — arranged for the use of 
English young ladies, with ulary. The conversations are 
also published in English onl Htalian, the fourth edition, price 4s. 


cloth, 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria- -lane. 





8 venty: -fifth edition, with numerous I)lustrations, 18mo. price 5s. 


YLAIR'S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR ; or, 


General Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Know ledge. 
With 600 Questions. 


The Questions, separate. 18mo. Is. sewed. 
The Key to the Questions, 18mo, 9d. sewed. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
PHUILLIPS’S HISTORICAL AND 

_ BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Robinson’s Grammar of Universal History, with 
500 Questions. 26th edition, 18mo. price 3a. 6d, 

Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and Smollett’s 
Histories of England, with 140 En: gravings. 12th edition, 12mo. 
93, bound. 

Robinson's Modern History of all Nations, brought 
down to the Treaty of Vienna. New edition, 12mo. 68. bound. 

Adair’s Questions on the Current Editions of 
Goldsmith’s History of England. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 

Goldsmith's Biographical Class-Book, containing 
500 Lives, from Homer to 1820, Arranged as Lessons for every 
sy in. the year. With numerous portraits. 16th edit. 12mo. 
7a, bount 

Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, with Maps 
and Engr: avings. 18mo. 4%. bound. 

‘atkins’s Scripture Biography ; or, Lives of 
34th edit. 12mo, 73, 


Scripture Characters, from Adam to St. Paul. 

Nightingale’s Account of all Religions, with 100 
Engravings. 10th edition, 12mo. price 10s, 6d. bound. 

Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New Testament. 
18mo. 1s. sewed, 

Barrow’s 500 Questions on the Old Testament. 
18mo. 1s. sewed. 





Whittaker & & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





aO ae 318 pp. price 3s. ¢ 
scl OL i EOGRAPILY. 
— JAMES CORNWELL. 

“ Very superior, It contains a good deal of useful matter of a 
more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely to 
impress on the mind.”—Athenaum, 

V ithout exception the best book of its class we have seen.” 


e - Allas, 
Simpkin & Marshall; Hamilton & Adams. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN — _ CORNWELL. 
3rd edition, 1s. 6d. clot 
THE YOUNG COMPOSE Re or, Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition. ’ Part L, comprising 
Sentence-making, Variety of Expression, and Figurative Lan- 
uage, with Appendices on Punctuation, &. By JAMES COKN- 


London: 





“ We have no hesitation in recommending the addition of * The 
Young Composer’ to the regular contents of every satehe _ 
Col, Magazine, 
Also, Ith edition, 28, red ; 18. 9d. cloth, 

Allen and Cornwell's School Grammar, with very 
copious Exercises, and a systematic View of the Formation and 
Deriv ation of Words, comprising Anglo- Saxon, Latin and Greek 
Lists, which explain the Etymology of above 7,000 English Words. 

“ The excellence of the Grammar ‘published | by the late Dr. Allen 
and Mr, Cornwell makes Imost despair of any decided improve- 
ments in this department.”—Col. Magazine, 

Also, 9th edition, 18, cloth, 9d. sewed, 

Gr: ummar for Beginners: an Introduction to the 

above. “As gooda book as can be used.”—Sypectutor, 
Also, 4s. cloth, 

Select English Poetry, for the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons ii in general, Edited by Dr. Allen. 

“Much taste is displayed in this selection. Among the pieces 
are some of the best yan ype of our standard works from Spenser 
to our own times. Several old favourites, of course, are there, as 
well as many of suy erior merit which we have not previously met 
with in a similar furm.”— Westminster Review, 

Also, 3s. cloth, 

Allen’s Eutropius, with a complete Dictionary. 

“A good school book, with a dictionary and an index of proper 
names,”—Col, Magazine. 

“Eutropius is a good book for beginners. This edition of it is 

accurately printed, und will form a useful school book, as the pupils 
have here at the. a want in one volume.”—Eclectic Review, 
on: Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co, 


| 





M? NS. LEPAGE’'S L’ECHO DE PARIS; 
being a Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would 
hens aly if living in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words 
an oms. 

**Mons. Le Page's excellent little work has, we are happy te to per- 
ceive, run through several editions with all the celerity i rved, 
His book is decidedly the best we have seen for aiding the instruc- 


TO TRAVELLERS FOR THE CONTINENT, = 
AHN’S new Illustrated GUIDE BOOK a 


tif hook THIMMS HISPORY of OE ERMAN 1h 

iful book.— of G kM: 

8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. “ A desideratum in our eae Liat 
Sold at ) Thimm’s, 


German Bool 
street, Regent’s Quadrant. keller, & Marylebons, 








tion of an h child in the rudi of the French | 
8 i hes nearest to that best of all possible m me- 

thods, familiar ‘conversation. Mons. Lepage’s ‘Gift of French 

Conversation’ and his * saat Step to French’ are works of equal 

excellence.”"— Morning P 

Twelfth edition, with Aduitions, and numerous be oodcuts, in 12mo. 

neatly bound in cloth, price 
Effingham Wilson, 11, oyal J Exchange; and Messrs. Longman & Co. 


SCHOOL , BOOKS by WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by THOMAS BOURN. = 

1. Exercises on the Globes and Maps. With 

Questions for Examination, and an Appendix, by on the Con- 

stellations may be easily known, 15th edition. 12mo. 68, = 6a 

S. . 


Z.7 A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 
Biographical, Historical, 


12th edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 


13th edition, with 





“ ‘Chronological, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises. d 
4. Arithmetical Questions. 
Additions by George Frost. 12mo. 68. ba. 

5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History and 
Biography. 5th edition. 12mo. 4. bd. 

6. Geographical Exercises on the New Testament; 
describing the Principal Places in Judwa, and those visited by St. 
Paul; and narrating the most fapoctant Occurrences pearcet is in 
the Evangelical Histories. With Maps. 

7. Arithmetical Tables, &c. 
Additions. 8d. 

Sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


5th edit. 12mo. 5s. 


22nd edition, with 





Complete in 1 vol. 8yo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

ISTORY of the LITERATURE of 

ANCIENT GREECE, to i Period of Isocrates. Trans- 
lated from the German MS. of K, MULLER, Professor in the 
University of Gottingen, by GEonG E CORNWALL LEWIS, 
Esq., and published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

Also, The History of Greece, from the Earliest 
Times to its Final Subjection to Rome. By Frederick Malkin, 

.M. Price 48, bound in cloth. 

London: Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row ; of whom may be 

ad, gratis, a Prospectus of the Republication of the Library of 
Use seful Knowledge. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION. 
{UIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for the Use of Persons who desire to Study 

that Language without the aa ance of a Teacher. By J.P. 
LE BRETHON. The Tenth Edition, Revised and Corrected, by 
LOULS SANDLER, Author of ‘The Modern French Pronouncing 
Book. S8vo. price lus. 6d, bound in cloth. 

* A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, 
by means of which any person of mature understanding may ac- 
quire the elements of the French Language practically, as surely 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side ; and, with a ve ry 
ee knowledge of it, may teach it to others. vo. price 7s. 
cloth, 





London: Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. . 
Also, La Bagatelle, intended to introduce Children 
of Four or Five Years Old to some Knowledge of the French Lan- 
guage. A New Edition, Corrected, price 3s. bound. 


he Pe oe 
blished, i 0. price - 

HE MODERN FREN CH PRON SOUNCING 

BOOK ; or, Parisian Pronunciation exemplified through 

the medium of English Sounds; with a sketch of the Rise and 

Progress of the French Language and Literature: intended as a 

Reading and we Book, having Explanatory Notes at the 
foot of each p 

The aeden vill find in this book the most ample directions: a 

Key, embodying the corresponding English sounds, is placed at the 

top of every page, and throughout the Reading Exercises figures 

constantly refer the learner to the rules he has passed, thus enabling 

him to learn French Pronunciation even in the absence of a master, 

and facilitating his progress to an extent and with an accuracy 

whic’ mg Dictionary or Spelling-book, hitherto published, has 


afforded 
By LOUIS § pas Din R, Reviser of Le Brethon’s French Grammar. 
: Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. 








Fis = edition, in 12 zo. price 58. bound 
FR ACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGE “BRA, 
ned for the Use of Schools and P’ vane Tuition. By 
PETER ‘N CHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHA 

*.* In this edition the authors have not — introduced some 
important original matter, particularly on proportion, imaginary 
quantities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but have also endea- 
voured to illustrate many parts of the work by such alterations as 
will make it still more acceptable to the public. 

London : printed for Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

A Key to the above work, containing the Solutions 
of more than 900 Problems, by uae of which, and the Algebra, a 
person may acquire a knowledge of this valuable science wuheus 
the assistance of a master. Price 8s. bound. 


The 4th edition, a, ke a a a large v vol. 8yo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
128. be 
TREATISE. “on N AVIG ATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of 
Elementary Instruction; with an extensive Series of Examples 
for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite for Nautical Computa- 
tions ; with Rules and Examples ac apted to the * Nautical Alma. 
nac,’ in its new and improved form. By EDWARD RIDDLE, 
F.R.A.S., Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. 6d. 
Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and of 
Sines, Tangents, and Secants, to Six Places of Decimals. 
MONEY GIVEN AWAY! 
THE following Sums of Money, viz. 5002. 200/., 
1001,, 502, two of 251, and ten of 101, wi in be presented by the 
Prepeistete of the JERSEY TELEGRAPH to the first 5,000 Sub- 
scribers to that Paper for One Year, and a like sum to every addi- 
tional 5,000, The subscription, 88.! can be forwarded in postage 
stamps, or by post-office order, payable to Mr. Charles Clifford, 
Telegraph Oftice, No, 15, King-street, Jersey. Parties forwarding 
1l. 18. will be entitled to three numbers, and may obtain 800, 
Advertisers wishin 





to avail themselves of the very oto cir- 
culation (in Bngiand. aeaeme, Scotland, Wales, 6 the Channel 
Islands) secured by the above arrangement, will, to insure inser- 
tion, forward their Advertisements with as little delay as possible, 
Charge, on ly one penny Pet r mile (no duty). 

** Agencies of all kinds undertaken for Jersey, 





Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 3¢, 6d, 


HE CORPORATION OF Lon NDOK, 
AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BR, 
Comprising some account of the Legislative and Exeentj 
Bodies ; of the Incorporated Companies and M 
chises; of the Income and Expenditure of the ¢ 
the Management of its Pro oP the | 3, of the past and p: 
of the City Gaols; and of the Dispute between the two ¢, 
With an Appendix, comprising an enumeration of all the om 
of the Corporation, and of the Committees of the Common Coune); 
with an eens List of the Members of the Court, 
WILLIAM CARPENTER. 
w. V. Strange, 21, _ Paternoster-row. 


TO THE ELECTORS Or WESTMINSTER, 
NEW EDITION OF ‘JUAN DE VEGA,” 


Read and judge for yourselves !—In 1 vol. small Syo. ¢} 
= —_ from the Publisher's (post-free) by a post-ofher ae 


rn SHE interesting ADVENTURES of CHARLES 
COCHRANE, Esq., as Sefior J de V 

Minstrel. ai ae 
W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row. 


ee 
WORKS PUBLISHED BY T. BOSWORTH (Suce 
Nickisson), 215, tease Londo . wan, 





Just Published, 

RATORS of the AGE. By C. H. FRANCIS 

Esq., Editor of ‘ Maxims and Opinions of the Duke of Wa. 

lington ;’ comprising Portraits, Critical, Biographical, anj 

Deseriptive, of Contemporary Orators, Post 8yo, cloth, Prig 
03. 


“We recommend this work as containing a gallery of por 
traits, all delineated by the same hand, and given with the accuracy 
of the Daguerreotype, combined with the grace and finish of 
Lawrence. Independent of the accurate, and therefore valuable 
information to be found in this volume, Mr. Francis is entitled t) 
the highest peste aa its literary merits.”"— Morning Herald, 

“No man living has had such admirable Opportunities of 
observing our Parliamentary orators, or evinced 
for the very delicate task of treating each man after his deserts 
We recommend the volume to general attention for its truthfulness 
- exceeding good taste, and its very pleasant style.”—Pictoria 

mes, 

“In close and vivid sketching Mr. Francis is unapproached,"- 
Court Journal, 


Colonel Mitchell's Fall of Napoleon; an His 


a Memoir. Second Edition. Three Vols. small 8yo, Prix 


“The general ability and energy of the Colonel’s style, with the 
high and patriotic spirit of his sentiments, authorise us ia 
recommending to all who relish real manly description and dig 
cussion an attentive perusal of the‘ Fall of Napoleon.’” 
Quarterly Review, 
** One of the finest military memoirs in any language."— 


“The story is exceedingly well told; full, fluent, and readable; 
not devoid of rhetorical touches, but less inflated than Alison, 
with more condensation, and a good deal more military knowledge 
The literary merit of the * Fall of Napoleon’ is great, "Spectator, 

“A masterly performance.”— — 's Magazine. 


Colonel Mitchell's Life of Wallenstein, Duke of 
Friedland. Second Edition. 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. 

“We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of the 
pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal of this 
work.”— Times, 

Cy ‘Awork written with the feelings of a soldier, the principles of 
a patriot, and the penetration of a statesman. *—Alison's* I istory 
of Europe,’ vol. vii., p. 404. 

4 


Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. The Life and Opinions 
of Herr Teufeldsdrockh. Recon, Edition, small Svo. Price 10s. 6 


Emerson's Essays ; with Preface by Thoma 
Carlyle. One Vol. smail 8y0., uniform with Mr. Carlyle’s Works, 
Price 10s. 


6. 
a CoRection of Tales and 
» Hon, See. of the Art Union 


Facts and Fancies ; 
Sketches. By George Godwin, F.R.S 
of London. Post 8vo., cloth. 73. 6d. 

“A volume of gracefully written tales and sketches, as its title 
imports, alternating fiction with truth, replete with good taste."= 
Illustrated London News. 

“A pleasant volume of light reading.”— Westminster Review. 


My Life. 
Pri 


“We —_ seldom read so powerful and unanswerable an sppeal 
as this on the side of the ae” *— Herald, 


By an Ex-Dissenter. Fep. 810. 


Your Life. By the se of ‘My Life. Byan 
Ex-Dissenter.’ Fe Svo. Price 7s. 
“It iseven more Sastrachive than the volume which preceeded it, 
asit gives information on subjects less generally und 
Church of England Quarterly. 


London : T. Bosworth (late Nickisson), 215, Regent-street__ 


VCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, Established 183 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William iN. 

The Right Hon. Sir T, Frankland lowts, Bart. — 

Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy -Chairm *Society:- 
The following are among the advantages Soffered by this Sox 
Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other oflice, ¥ 

entitle the Assured to participate in the profits, and © 
fower than those of any other Mutual Assurance ‘Society. ux beng 
ai No gi maonentens pammenpete in the profits, the wHo 
ivisible among the Assur 
Bonvs isa ded, after the payment of the Fifth Anonal 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the participating Seale 
— accrue thereon prior to the next division of pro! ts comin 
he first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent, on the 


maid second ditto 1839, ditto 311. dittosince the 1st division 
Zhe third ditto ° alps pifitte 38h 361. ay be aoeaael 
tuses and fu iculars ol 
tion to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNELy 
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crak INSUR: ANCE OFFICES, 44, Moorgate- | 


street, London. 
u LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
rr Cext. of the Profits divided every five years amongst 
ST of Policies, and may be applied (at their option) in 
or) thefuture annual premium, or added to the sum 


asa bonus Dine DEPARTMENT. 
per Cext. of the Profits in this department returned to 
— of 3001. and upwards, who have paid three 
rem 
s, containing detailed particulars, may be had (gratis) 
Pe otal of the Company's Agents throughout the 


of 
on Kinglom °F CW. WILLMAN, Actuary and Secretary. 
TICE — TICE T0 HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN = 1 sae 
m ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LO 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE "ASSURANCE 
jc COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
ion of Holders of Policies in the Equitable Assurance 
ondon is particularly called to the half-credit scales 
f this Company, by which table the bonus to be de- 
next investigation of the Equitable Assurance Com- 
anuary 1850, may be secured at a present annual 
alf the rates generally charged by other companies. 
} iy serest of death, the sum insured will be paid,after deduction 
7 half of the rates. Should the life insured survive the 
f the bonus, the poticy may be allowed to lapse, and 
any wil renounce all claim for the half premiums which 
oe thereon ; or in the event of the party being at that 
ealth, the policy. can_ be kept up at the full premium 
aan first accepted. The above plan, originating with 
was found peculiarly advantageous at the last divi- 
profits in the Equitable Assurance Company, in 1830, when 
ss largely adopted ; and many of the policies then effected are 
in force, and large bonuses have been added to them, on the 


- owing table :— 

— nme Sum added 1, Sum Time Sum added 
- Assured. — Pe Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
ca yrs. 10 mths. | 8 £500 dyears £10000 
"yw 6 years 7 000 5000-2 years 20000 
wo Syears 50000 | 5000 year 10000 

spectuses and every information may be obtained on applica- 

tim to the Resident Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., at the Offices, 


« Waterloo-place, London. 
——aaar En! ~ 
sy LU M FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
Mor ICE, No. 72, Cornhill, established in 1824, for INVALID 
UE ALTHY 1 
a Peay # rs assemble twice a week. 
rd of Directo S 
Lie out.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq 
formalities Waived, so that in certain cases the ordinary refer- 
ows way be dispensed with, should the Company's medical officer 
ie atisfied without them 
Policies on the lives of others, not necessarily void if the life 
be dtravel beyond prescribed limits. 
[vans on Policies which have penne a purchaseable value. 
Premiums for the long term yo 20 years. 
Age 2 30, Age 40, Spe 50. 
cent. g ann. "£0 19 8 a Gil | £115 5 | £218 5 
Policies virtually completed in a day, by the party calling at the 
Company's House ; or, with all convenient speed, by letter ad- 
dressed to GEO, FARREN, Esq. Kesident Director. 


VATION "AL PROVIDENT INSTITU TION, 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, 
48, Gracechurch-street, London. 
Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy ae illiam Cash, Esq. 


recto 
Gas Boleebett Bousfield, kon Kobert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. harles Lushington, Esq. 
domas C astle, Esq. oar St. Barbe, Esq. 
illiam Miller C hristy, Esq. \* Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Join Feltham, Esq. Villiam Tyler, Esq. 
Medical on 
1.1. Conquest, M.D. P.LS. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 

Eleventh Annual ia ey presented to the embers on the 
ast, states that the number of policies issued in the 
yarlSi6 was 1,005, the annual premiums on which amounted to 

is. Sd, ; that the capital stock of the Society amounted to 
ing an increase of 58,2142. 19s. 1d. ; while the 
nereased to 85,9400. 8&8, 2d, The total. number 








LIVES, and for Officers and others travelling 


Atthe close of the | pres - year, the Assets and Liabilities will be 
tigated, when the Surplus Funds accrued since the last 
vision of profits in 1842 will be equitably “4 rtioned among the 
et cast senty > the ensuing year the bonuses due on each 
L le 
Copies of the Ts —~ re port, together with srry other information, 
ny be obtained on application at the 
renewal premiums due on peticies “the 1st July, must be 
pid within 30 days from that date 
* The number of policies —) from the Ist January to the Ist 
int is #9; the amount coment Sate, 311,7504.; the annual 
yemiums on. which amount to 10,1 
june 21, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


WERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Henry James Prescott, Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, 
dames C.C. Bell, Esq. Daniel pusared. Fed 
James G. Esq. 
John H ae ae 3d. 
Bg E ~ 





jilliam R. , = Esq. 
Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 

ur hs or 80 per cent, of the Profits will be assigned to 

lilicies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 

sured, toan immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 

uae extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 


Prits to ee fae se yeont standing, entitled to participate 
onus declared in 1846, 





\Cashpaid Or | And 
Bonus a Premium Annual 
added. |surrender reduced | Return 

of Bonus. to | o 


Age A al | 
Sum nnu 

bd Pre- 

Eatry. Insured, mium. | 


| 





£. sd. £, 
19 510 451 
211510 451 
2614 2 451 
33.19 2 451 
4 Rk. - oo 


| & aod £804: fad 
17412 3 li == 
193 12 2 
236 18 7 
284 0 6) 
0| 335 911! 

5 0 38412 5! 


| 

88 aii 4 i9 4 

amet without Sentideedton in profits effected at el 
xplanatory statement of other advan 


c- ‘2 is . y, may be had at the hy + Office, as 
Compt ie, Pa ae ; or of ents. 
TNGALL Actuary. 





OLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY.—Eighty per cent. 
Assured.—Apply 
Chancery-lane, 


the Profits given to the 
to any respectable Solicitor, or at the Office, 57, 


ome’ CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oftice, £1,520,000, 


lent. 
The Right Honoarabie EARL GREY. 


The Earl of Macclestield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John — 
John Deering, Frm Dacre, Esq. 

William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the piptent 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the “Policies issued by this Office, or 
~ Policies are purchased at their full value. 

fa party neglect to pay for the renew: al ‘of his Policy, he may 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 
ea 


"her. James Sherman 
Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 
2 ames Sedgw ick, Esq. 
Beaumont, Esq. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 





Sum Paid. 


- & & 
7,706 6 0 


Life Insured. | Sum Insured. 





John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle | 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. . 
Sir William Wake, Bart. 

Ear] Strathmore 

Rev. H. W. C hampneys 3, Canter bury 
The Marquis of Welle aay won 

Earl Cathcart ... 

Prospectuses ond full particulars & may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom ; and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 





ue GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSU R- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vi cap. 20, and 10 Vic. cap.1. 62, King 
William-street, London ; 3 21, St. David- -street, Edinburgh. 
Capital—One Million. 
Directors. 
8. Morton Peto, Esq. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
omas B. Simpson, Esq. 
sawera Smith, Esq. 


Hon. €. P. Villiers, M.P. 


George Bousfield, Es 
Thomas Challis, Esq. 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. John we ilks, Esq 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward W ilgon, aie, 
Secretary—Dr. Thomas Price. 
TABLE No. L. 
ss WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
Premiums for the Assurance of 100l. payable at Death. 
20 | 0 | 40 | a = 60 
| £. 8. d. had £. 8 d. £. 8. d. 
215 217 4141 65 3 
TABLE No. IL. 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


20 30 | 40 | 50 60 


£. 8a. ‘ &. d, 14% £, 8. . 1% & 26d, £. @. d. 
1 18 2 5 3 WwW 3 6 13 0 
Assurances on — Lives =a es s, Deferred Annui- 
ties, and Endowments for Children, are granted, and Reversions 
and Life Interests are purchased on liberal terms. 
The following are among the distinctive features of the Com- 
wee: — 
. The lowest rate of Premium consistent with security, and the 
sana of Policies, guaranteed by a capital of One Million. 
2. Two Tables of Premiums, the one iving to the assured two- 
thirds of the profits of this department fii Company’s business. 
2. ‘able of Premiums for Policies, payable at the age of 60, or 
previously in the event of death; specially suitable to professional 
— of ail classes. 
Policies in the mutual branch immediately interested in the 
profits of the Company, and such profits, at the option of the as- 
sured, to be received in cash, applied to the —— of premiums, 
or a led in re versionary value to the sum assu 
Premiums may be paid Annually, Haif-yeariy, or Quarterly, 
in a limited number of Payments, or in one sum. 
6. Every facility given, on moderate terms, to persons going 
beyond the prescribed limits of their Policy. 
Loans granted on Life P wy a — been five years in 
force, and have attained the value of 50 
8. No entrance fee required 
Loans granted on personal security, and the deposit of a Life 
Policy to be effected by the borrower. 


Tro ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 

—ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH and other PATENT 
TILES, and MOSAIC PAVE MENTS, may be obtained at 
MINTON & Co.'s W arehouse, 9, Albion- -place, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain and Ornamental Door 
sarmenres Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, &c. 


J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 

i. WATCHES AND CLOCKS is pestered by three separate 

Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 

jewelled in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 

dials. Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; sub- 

stantial and accurately- ~going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. DENT. 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur- street ; 

and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which ae not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the petwey surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
imyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
Beeching securing the luxury ofa agen uine Smyrna Sponge. 
Co.’s Sole blishment, 130 B, Oxford- 
}—% one door from 


olles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


Ald. 








z. @ 
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| Manufactures in Work Tables, 








M ECONNOITERIN G TEL ESCOPES.— 
hese celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 

ro al pt sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Tele: Tt both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post at 30s—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huyghensian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
whole, Bl. 28.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 

erb ny. 


y TINDOW BLINDS.—Ty1tor & Pace, 
General Window-Blind Manufacturers, 3, Qo street, 
three doors from Cheapside :— 
Venetian Blinds, eee iad ee esccvccces 
Holland Roller Blinds ,, ° 
Holland Sprin sie e 
Union Roller fain 
Perforated Zine Blinds, in maho, 
Gauze Wire ditto i 
Outside Blinds of Striped Cloth 


Transparent Blinds, each 128., 188., 248., 308., 43s. ‘and upwards, 
Detailed lists of p rices forw arded on ‘application, p post free. 


JDROTOBOLIC HATS.—Jounson & Co. 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-strect, London, Hatters to 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family, Patentees for the ‘application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and perspiration, and of a grooved sapeceeee forming a series 
of small channels in the back part of the leather lining, by which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat possesses the following ad- 
vantages :—The regulation of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat by the opening and closing of the valve at the 
oleasure of the wearer; the impossibility of an accumulation of 
neated air and pers: viration ; ; impermeability to grease around the 
band; extreme lightness, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and, lastly, their acknowledged comfort to ‘all who suffer from 
hes adache. or who are in the habit of taking violent exercise. 
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QILVE 2R TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 

\ A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 

hill, London, opposite the Bank, respectfully inform their cus: 

tomers that they have recently finished a few new designs, in 

accordance with the present improved taste, and that they are 

sold at reduced prices from those customary in the trade, 
Uxbridge Pattern. Thalia Pattern. 

Strong Silver Tea- ol £10 18 0| Strong Silver Tea- pe £13 00 
Ditto Sugar Basin.. 614¢| Ditto Sugar Basin.... 711 
Ditto Cream-jug . 4106] Ditto Cream Ewer.. 

Ditto Coffee-pot * 14100] Ditto Coffee-pot 

Complete Complete.......... 

A variety of upwards of 50 silver tea and coffee services may be 
seen in the show-rooms ; and on age nee = the illustiated price 
current, containing drawings, with the weights and price of recent 
designs, will be forwarded to any part of Great pen Be 
India or the Colonies. Drawback on silverplate exported, Ja. ¢ 


{LE GANT FANS.—Gentlemen desirous s of 

aking a pomnens e and acceptable present to a lady, should 

i Ic . 4, Leadenhall-strect, near Gracechurch- 

rey on ins pect a variety of Fans, tastefully orna- 

mented, at all prices. Should the fancy of intending donors take 

any othe’ r direction, Mechi will be found equal to the occasion, as a 

glance at his stock will at once testify. In his celebrated Show 

Room will be seen the most recherché specimens of ay Maché 

Work Boxes, Hand Screens, 

Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, ¢ ‘ard C ases, Cake and Note Baskets, 

&e. Everything for the Toilet and Work-table may be purchased 
of Mechi, of first rate quality, and at the most moderate prices. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

STIVENS’ Original Green-Ginger Wine has long 
h stood the test of public opinion, and is declared by the most 
eminent Members of the Faculty to be the best British Wine 
manufactured. To preventcounterfeits, the original article has on 
the label, covering the neck of each bottle, a fac-simile of their 
signature. 

May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol; Barge- 
yard, Bucklersbury, London; Duke street and Henrietta-street, 
Li Liverpool ; or of respectable Shopkeepers in town and country. 


YALDNESS EFFECTUALLY REMOVE a 
A SURGEON residing in Cork, having, in the course of his 

practice, had his attention particularly directed to, and sopueen 
great experience in, the treatment of Capillary Diseases, is happ 
to inform those persons afilicted with Baldness (whether in youth 
or advanced life), that they may, by a simple process, repr’ 
that most necessary ornament, a fine head of hair. Parties ap oad 
ing will require to enclose 4 small portion of hair, and a fee of half 
a guinea, by post-office order, in favour of Surgeon EDWARD 
WILLIAMS, 13, Henry-street, Cork, when the necessary instruc- 
tions w will] be > forwarded t y return of post.—C ‘ork, 1847. 


ok BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.—GOD- 

FREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly 
recommended for softe ning, improving , beautifying, and “ereonkane 
the skin, and in giving ita blooming and charming appearance, 
being at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It 
will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and, by its bal- 
samic and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, seurf, &c. ; clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption, and, by continuing its use only a short time the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the ape py per- 
fectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with direc- 
tions for using it, by all medicine venders and perfumers, 


JOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—The unpre- 
cedented success of this invention for restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair, is too well hnown and appre- 





| ciated to need comment. The very fact of its having stood the test 


of nearly half a century of probation, ond obtained the especial 
patronage of Her Majes ~\ 4 the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
whole of the Royal Family of Great Britain, and of every Court of 
the civilized world, and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held. together with numerous testimonials constantly received of 
afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
. 6d. or 78.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 
10a. Gd. efind dente ina size, 21a. > 
CAUTION.—On the Wrapper o: 
each Bottle of the genuine aetiee ee 
are these words, in two line ee 
Sold by A. ROW LAND %< SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by all ( Chemists and Perfumers. 


MPUTATION of TWO LEGS PRE- 
VENTED by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS,— 

Extract of a letter, dated Roscommon, Feb. 19, 1847 :—“ Mr. Ryan, 
proprietor of the hotel next door to me, had two very bad legs, one 
with eight ulcers on it, the other with three ; after .* pending some 
time in Dublin with several eminent medical men, ¥ left, with 
the choice of one of two alternatives, to have both legs ampu- 
tated, or die. On his way home he met a gentleman in the 
coach, who ded him Holl ’s Pills and Ointment, 
which he used, and 2 ave —. well. 1 eee) ir fue 
pro rietor of the Rosco n Journal, 
at Professor Holloway’. Establishment, 2 os, » Bicend, Lend 
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e a Sa \d Na ' . . . Se 
P —_——— UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE COM- | Outlines of the History of England. 1s. 3d. Classical Texts—continued. forte 
_- MITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Outlines of the History of France. 1s. 3d. TACITI GERMANIA. 1s. and ot 
First Phonic Reading Book. 8d. | Outlines of Roman History. 10d. See eee. 7. 6d eager te 
Second Phonic Reading Book. 1s. | Outlines of Grecian History. 1s. OVIDI FASTI. | 2s. , Abe 
Mulhauser’s Manual of Writing. 2s. 6d. | Outlines of Sacred History. 3s. 6d. PLATONIS PHEDO. 2s. ifthe LIV 
Writing Models; Elementary Sets. 2s. 6d.— Parley’s Universal History. 7s. 6d. — z Latin. cae 
Second, Third, and Fourth Sete. Is. each. School History of England. Abridged from Major s Exercises for Junior Classes. 2s, 64, has een 
Pestalozzian Exercises in Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. Gleig’s ‘ Family History of England.’ 6s. Edwards s Exercises for Middle Forms, 4s qt 

Tables of Squares, and Fractions, mounted. 21s. “The best of the numerous class especially written | Edwards's Exercises in Latin Lyrics. 35, 
Bese a “ | for instruction.”—Quarterly Review. | , cae 2 a Presiden 
Tables of Unity, and Fractions. 9d. | iad, ce min onl Ot hb His-| Edwards’s Exercises in Latin Elegiacs, 3, NATION 
Williams’s Manual of Model Drawing and — “J aye eS Sage ae See 1S | Crocker’s Latin Subjunctive Mode, 4s, | ps 
Perspective. 8vo. with Engravings, lis. iL ry re ¥, , ee dal Davis’s Exercises in Latin Composition Model Natl 
Instructions in Drawing from Models. Abridged | ame ag eS ae ee of Ciceronian Latin — Classical ‘Translations for fa fons38* 
from the Manual. With Woodcuts. 3s, | — P - oe ° transiations—Eixtracts from the ‘Spectator,’ te, 3.6, = ~ 
ite tin eee at Caeik Male, Ye. a a s Civil History of the Jews. 4s. 6d. | Carr's Latin Selections. 3s. 6d. Hepietar 
Wilhem’s Method of Teaching Singing. By urton’s History of the Christian Church. 6s. 6d. Catiline, and J ugurtha, of Sallust. Edited, wij ace 
Jonn Hviran. 5s.; or Two Parts, 2s. Gd. each. 1 aylor s History of Christianity. 6s. 6d. Sathana Shan, Oy Ben. 5. Rewsees, SO, wool 

s , i ° e J P * S e yo an 7 ures W 
The Exercises and Figures. Three Books, 6d. Taylor ‘ History of Mohammedanism. 6s. 6d. | Aneid of V irgil. With Anthon’s Notes. Edited ml ths. 
each. Keightley’s Crusaders. 7s. by Dr. Mason. Strongly bound, 7s. 6d, mst 
Taylor's Manual’of Ancient History. 10s. 6d. | Epistles of Cicero and Pliny. With Notes, fh vuwe 
Taylor's Manual of Modern History. 10s. 6d. Orations of Cicero. With Notes. 2s. 6d, fj ‘sine. 
Russell's English Grammar. 1s. 6d. Keating's Historical Centuries. Plain, 6s. 6d. Aulularia and Menzchmei of Plautus. Wit) “te 
Easy Poetry for Children. 1s. Gd. Tee ee a Sea. By Mion 
The Instructor. Seven Volumes, 2s. each. Edwards's Introduction to English Composition. Fi Greek. . aed ¢ 
Vol. 1. Tales, Conversations, | Vol, 4. TheCalendar, Months, 2s. - . ae Greek Reader. With English Notes, By peat inp 
and Lessons from and Seasons. Readings in Prose Literature. 4s. 6d. Rev. J. Bowanse, Ss. 04. Sete 

istory. 5. Deseriptiv Geogra- >adi in P. , ; C 
2. Houses, Furniture, ; — * Readings Poetry. 4s. 6d. hee Conds echement. an. GF. wile 
Food, and Clothing. 6. Ancient History. Readings in Biography. 4s. 6d. xcerpta ex Arriano—The | best Passages af teks 
3. The Universe. 7. Modern History. Hall’s Outlines of Astronomy. 10d. duties Senate Sue, | Se. G8. roeit 
. oie Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 33. Excerpta ex Herodoto. With Notes, By D; ay 
First Ideas of Number. 1s. Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 3s. 6d. es ee =I 
Arithmetic taught by Questions. 1s. 6d. Readings in Science. With Woodcuts. 5s. Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropzdia. With fff Seater 
Improved Arithmetical Tables. 6d. Moseley’s Lectures on Astronomy. 5s. 6d. » Se Sas Sy a ee TEs 
Crank’s Arithmetic. Scales of Notation; Lo- | Moseley’s Mechanics Applied tothe Arts. 6s.6d. Xenophon’s Anabasis. With Hickie’s Note Jf ji. tr 
garithms; Mensuration. 4s. Wayland’s Political Economy Qs. Se. Gd. experien 
First Book in Algebra. 1s. 6d. pone Iliad of Homer. With Anthon’s Notes. Editeijy 2" 
First Book in Geometry. 1s. 6d. Le Tellier’s French * sa : Adapted by ae Sane - 
Edwards's Figures of Euclid. 3s. ” 3. F. Wartez, King’s a a apted by | Cambridge Greek and English Testament. 85.6 {yin 
Companion to Euclid. With Figures. 4s. Ventouillac’s Rudiments. 3 6d Greek Text of the Acts. With Dr. Robinsmisf tit 
Hall's Elements of Algebra. 6s. 6d. Wattez's Collo + y seen - 6d. S hocli Pi il Jith N ATE 
Pott's Euclid. With Notes, Questions, and | Bras — q adapeng~ s. 2s. 6d. ophoclis Philoctetes. With Notes. By W. I. ME 
nancies Gantes Shed Giiee Soete.( ce Exercises on Phraseology. 3s. 6d. Brows, A.B. 2s. La A 
4s. Gd.: College Edition, 8yo. 10s. : on entouillac s Livre de Classe. 5s. Private Orations of Demosthenes. With Peg ‘nv'ed 
Hall’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 12s.6d. Ventouillac’s F rench Poetry. With Notes. 2s. ae a Tl 
be French Classics; abridged in an entirely new | Frogs of Aristophanes. With Cookesleyigf 14 p: 
o - form, and graciously permitted by Her Majesty to be Notes. 7s. 5 LIMIT! 
Ludlow’s Class Reading Book. 3s. bound. used as Educational Works for the instruction of the | Fables of Babri With tl TLEME 
Church Scholar’s Reading Book. Three Vo- Royal Children of England. By Manis bg La Vorz. let F bl ~ Ean a eo ghy Foon dt | 
cng spss A TELEMAQUE. 2s. Ga. - : “ons oo by G. C. Lewis, M.A. 5s.64. Mes, 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS, 2s. . , = 
+e Lessons on Money Matters. 1s. BELISAIRE. 1s. 6a aes ee alates nsiciiamae Ee 1D 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 1s. 6d. PIERRE LE GRAND, 2s. : 4 

pov dhe sa edge g. 1s. 6d CHARLES XIL 95. Speeches of Demosthenes, against Aphobus andl rier.» 
< ae GIL BLAS. 4s. Onetor. Translated by C. R. Kenxepy, M.A. 9%. = 

_ ee German. Schleiermacher’s Introductions to Plato, Tran sd pri 
First Ideas of Geography. 1s. By Dr. Brrxays, Professor in King’s College, London. lated by the Rev. W. Donson, M.A. 12s. 6d. — 
Outlines of Geography. With Maps. 10d. GRAMMAR. 5s, Beeckh’s Public Economy of Athens. Trans Calder’ 
Hildyard’s Ancient Geography. 2s. 6d. FE oo = - lated by G. C. Lewis, A.M. Svo. 18s. Ri 
Handbook of Bible Geography. 2s. READER. 5s. Donaldson’s New Cratylus. 8vo. 17s. SUM 
Bible Maps for Schools. 35. POETRY for BEGINNERS. 4s. Stemmata Atheniensia. 5s. = 
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